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FOREWpRD • y 

The apparent coincidence between the' increased attention given to 
the severely disabled by the state-federal vocational 'rehabilitation pro- 
gram and the increased efforts of the evaluation of the program is not, 
of course, a coincidence at all. The Congressional Oversight Hearings of 
the early 1970' s, chaired by Representative Braderaas of Indiana, provided 
£ national forum which witnessed a loud outcry of dissatisfaction from con- 
sumer and advocate groups reprdsenting the severely .disabled. , Congress 
was so moved by the testimony collected at these hearings that its inten- 
tions were reflected in the 'Rehabilitation Act of 1973. A major policy 
shift was reflected in the legislation - the severely disabled were to be 
given priority for service^. - * 

Not only did Congress mandate priority-services for the severely 
disabled, it backed up its intent with -another mandate. Congress man- 
dated that the Secretary of the 'Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare report annually on the progress made towards the* priority *oal 
of serving the severely disabled. Reporting implies some sort of *ta 
collection. The impact of the requirement to report on progress annually 
was to dramatically accelerate the generation of program* evaluation capa- 
city within the rehabilitation system, especially wiX^ijL individual state 
rehabilitation programs. ' . - > ^ 

• While the state-federal program had served the severely disabled 
prior to the Act and conducted some evaluations of its efforts, the in- 
creased activity towards meeting the ends intended by* Congress provoked 
controversy, confusion, and concern . The controversy stemmed* from the 
concurrent demands made upon the system to respond to the totality of 
needs of eligible severely and non-s'eyfcrely disabled persons. The con- 
fusion revolved around the definition of who was or who was not " severely 
disabled." Concern vas expressed for the future: x What were the ultimate 
implications of the Abrupt change of program policy? Thus, the increased 
attention upon the severely disabled and the greater efforts towards the 
evaluation of the state-federal rehabilitation program are tied intimately 
together. , * 

In the spring of 1977, Syracuse University*s Rehabilitation Counselor 
Education Director, Dr. Kenneth W. Reagles, submitted an application to 
the Rehabilitation Services Administration for funding of a short-term 
training program entitled, "Program Evaluation for Rehabilitation Agency 
Personnel." The proposal was reviewed favorably and the training was con- 
ducted on May 4-6, 1978, 7in Syracuse, New Yojk. Approximately 120 indivi- 
duals representing state vocational rehabilitation agencies, both general 
and blind, attended the training. The trainees were predominately pro- 
gram evaluation specialists, researchers, and some administrators. The v 
purpose and cdntenj: of the training were intended to link such persons 
with current technology of program evaluation in rehabilitatioji setttffijjs. 
An Advisory Committee was formed and assisted Professor Reagles with the 
planning and content of the training. The members were: * , , 
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Rodney Pel ton- « 
Director, RSA Division of Evaluation 
U.S. Department of Education/OSERS/RSA 
Washington, D.C. , 

Robert StrutheTS ^ • * 

' Coordinator of Program Evaluation 
^Michigan Department of Education 
Bureau of Rehabilitation 
Lansing, Michigan \ v h 

4 Ralph Crystal • 
Research Director , 
Rehabilitation Research Institute 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Stanley Sadofsky. 

Program Evaluation Specialist 

Regional Office ^ 

Rehabilitation Services Administration % . 

New.' York", New York 

, Reed Greenwood^ 

« Director of Research » ' 

Arkansas Research and Training Center 
yJJiriversity of Arkansas • 
, -* fc Fayetteville, Arkansas 

The objectives of the training were: 

1. To impart knowledge and understanding of the historical ante- 
cedents to cujrrent program evaluation efforts in the state- 
federal vocational rehabilitation program 

2. To , increase knowledge and understanding of the origin and 
development of the General Standards for Evaluation, including: 

a, knowledge of* the original Standards 

b, knowledge of the limitations of the original Standards 

c, knowledge of the review and modifications'^. the original 
Standards * 

3. To examine the evaluation Standards within the context of *he 
total program evaluation effort and the methods of collecting 
program evaluation data so that the individual -states may be 
able to respond to .the reporting mandates ' J 

k 

4. To understand 1 the concept of, "performance level M associated 
with the evaluation Standards* their origin, development, 
limitations, and potential application 
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5. 



6. 
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8. 



To engender an appreciation of the various audiences of program 
evaluation data and results concerned with vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies ** > 



appreciation of the need for management reports 
jram evaluation data and* results may be fed back 



To increase an 

with which program evaluation data ana results may 
to the various audiences of vocational ^rehabilitation information 



To further the development of knowledge and skill in* methods 
and procedures of utilization Of program evaluation data and 
results for the purpose of program development 



purpose 



To impart^ knowledge and skill in methous and procedures fo^: 
utilizing program evaluation data and results, for the purpc 
of program planning 

* m 

9. To prepare ancf publish, an account of the training content for 
dissemination to vocational rehabilitation agency personnel, 
as well as to persons interested in program evaluation in 
v rehabilitation settings 

A compilation of the presentations »made by persons participating in 
the short-term training in -Syracuse is contained herein. Although con- 
siderable time has passed since the presentations, the issues addressed 
by the program evaluation authorities are still relevant. Moreover, the 
presentations may be viewed from a historical perspective to gain an 
appreciation for the developments in rehabilitation program , evaluation. 
In addition to presentations made at the short-term training conference, 
additional readings have been included which ay£ related to the topic of 
the "training. 

Kenneth W. Reagles 
Ralph M. Crystal 
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PREFACE 



The University of Michigan Rehabilitation Research Institute (UM-RRI), 
co-sponsor of this publication, was established in 1976 with funding from 
the National Institute of Handicapped Research iij response to the mandate 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 that rehabilitation programs and projects 
be evaluated. The UM-RRI f s effects are directed toward research and re- 
lated activities to assist states in evaluating management practices and . 
service delivery systems. 

fhe UM-RRI has been working on several long and short range objectives 
in rehab .litation program evaluation to: 

1. Develop alternative conceptual models that may be used as a 
framework for comprehensive program evaluation in the state- 
federal rehabilitation program 

2. Conduct research on existing program evaluation instruments 
to deteimine their feasibility for current use and to deter- 
mine their need for additional development and validation 

* 3. Identify, design, develop, te$t, validate, demonstrate,, and 
^ disseminate, program evaluation instruments, techniques, and 
methodologies that are consistent with conceptual models 
for comprehensive program" evaluation in rehabilitation 

4. Develop criteria for designing, developing, testing, and 
, validating new^and" existing program evaluation instruments, 

techniques^?™! methodologies that consider measurement of 
impact, effectiveness, effort ,T?£iciency, and output 

Produccion of this rftonograph is Consistent with the objectives out- 
lined tfTSfche UM-RRI. 



Ann Arbor , Don K. Harrison 

August, 1981 * , 
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PART ONE 



A PROGRAM EVALUATION UNIT IN 
*STATE REHABILITATION AGENCIES 



Introduction 



Dimensions of a State Agency Program Evaluation Unit: A 
Federal Perspective — Rodney Pelton 

Dimensions of a State Agency Program Evaluation Unit: A 
State Agency Perspective — Robert D. Struthers 



Program Evaluation Research and Practice: 
sources — Ralph M. Crystal- 



University Re- 
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INTRODUCTION 

. V ' 

A Program jyal uat io n Unit in State Rehabilitation Agencies 

— i = : ; ; 

* The theme of the conference revolved arouitd the concept of an ideal 
or model state agency program evaluation unit. For too long ^ rather am- 
biguous conception has existed of what a program evaluation unit ought to 
be, what it ought to include, and what capabilities it ought to have. ^ 
To provide a perspective, it is necessary to define the dimensions of a 
model, or ideal state agency program evaluation unit and then examine that 
ideal, in light of what actually exists. Necessary variation in program - 
evaluation units exist with regard to placement of the unit within t he- 
administrative structure of the agency, staffing patterns, internal and 
external information needs, and the mandate to the unit provided by the 
rehabilitation agency. 0 

-Providing information to management on the functioning of the rehab- v 
ilitation program is a primary function of the projram evaluation i it. 
Certain reporting minimums are iyecessary to respond to needs for evalu- 
ation data at the federal and slate levels. Sufficient capacity should 
exist to provide a response to ihe unique information needs of the various 
audiences within each state rehabilitation agency. Thus, a commonality 
or generic component appears tp exist in the evaluation unit which is 
considered to be common to alf^state agencies. Evaluation units should' 
also be capable of responding to the unique evaluation needs of the res- 
pective states. Further, the need existsr for the evaluation unit to be- 
come more pro-active, i.e., to plan evaluat ion" studies. Often in the past, 
evaluation studies have been conducted in reaction to*"^£e4eral or state 
reporting requirements. It is important that a program evaluation unit 
have the capacity to translate the expressed agency evaluation needs into 
specific studies. % . 

At' the conference three perspectives were presented on the par^s^ 
meters of a liodel program evaluation unit. First, from tne I^nabilitat ion 
Sef^ceW^taini'stration (RSA) in Washington, Rodney Pelton discussed 
^Centr^Office perspective. Second, Robert Struthers of the Michigan 
w reau of Rehabilitation presented a view of program evaluation from the 
vintage poiijt of a state rehabilitation agency. Third, Ralph Crystal, 
ffom The University of Michigan Rehabilitation Research Institute (UM- 
RRI) gave an overview of a programmatic research thrust in program evalu- 
ation in a university setting which. may4 assist both RSA and state agencies 
in program evaluation capacity development and utilization. 



CHAPTER I 



. DIMENSIONS OF A ST£TE AGENCY PROGRAM 
EVALUATION UNIT: A FEDERAL PERSPECTIVE 



Rodney Pelt on 

Recent Developments \ 

Before discussing model state programs, an overview will be provided 
of some of the new developments in rehabilitation evaluation. The Rehab- 
ilitation Act of 1973 is being revised, and will introduce, fof the 
first time, a broad program of projects on independent living. Emphasiis 
will be placed on utilization of information from the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 

* j 

New developments are underway. For example, a data link is undet 
development with the Social Security Administration on job and wage infor- 
mation. New evaluation Standards are being developed. The developmental 
phase of the new Standards will be completed in FY 1978; the^Standards 
will be pre-tested in FY 1979, and put into operation in FY 1980, (This 
timetable has since been revised.) Also, a new medical and vocational 
facilities information system is being developed. The design for the in- 
formation-system will be completed in FJT 1978; it will be pre-tested in 
FY 1979, and put into operation nationally in FY 1980-1981. ' ^ revision 
of the RSA information system will start later this -year and proceed over 
a period of appproximately 18 months. It will include information inputs 
from all RSA projects. In addition, new information will be available on 
the system sometime in the time period of FY*s 1980-1983. 

Measures of functional limitations ancL rehabilitation indicators 
will change the approach from defining disabilities conceptually to 
measuring them. Measures Will become available of the degree to which 
restoration and training of a severe disability is accomplished. A 
great deal is happening in cost-benefit analysis. A nationwide Delphi 
has been completed to identify rehablitation benefits. A potential exists 
in cost -benefit analysis which particularly focuses on physical restor- 
ation,. 

\ 

Among ot^her recent developments is a study in the State of Arkansas 
on weighted case closures conducted by the Arkansas Rehabilitation Research 
and Training Center. Another exciting activity is the development of a 
taxonomy of rehabilitation, a project at Texas Tech, which began with a _ 
grant from the National Science Foundation. The main taxonomic dimensions 
will contaitr classifications of disability, rehabilitation intervention, 
and function change, which will assist is planning; establishing objec- 
tives; identifying goals; categorizing sewages, costs, outcomes, and 
client populations. ^ ' \ 



J Obstacles to State Agency Evaluation 

RSA has encountered some problems in establishing evaluation systems 
in state agencies. First, program planning and development does n<n 
generally exist at the level needed for evaluation. Evaluation demands 
measurable objectives which oftei^o beyond the existing planniijg technology 
'or the resources available for planning in many agencies. The planning «^ 
which exists at a measurable and objective level is often fragmented. Few^ 
comprehensive plans are interrelated to identified problems. Very often," N> 
managers are not explicit about their objectives, and evaluators fail to 
insist on the guidance needed to define evaluation criteria. Moreover, 
covert uses of evaluation have been found jto exist especially when evalu- 
ation, as a rational enterprise, is undertaken for non-rational reasons. 
Use of evaluation for non-rational reasons may be to delay a decision -or 
to justify a controversial decision. Too frequently attempts are made to 
shape evaluation designs or findings. „ 

Evaluations are sometimes used to publicize already successful programs. 
Evaluation may be used only to fulfill grant requirements, rather than as 
a management opportunity. When evaluation units a*e> established, too often 
they are placed with bther units with most resources going to units other 
than evaluation. New evaluation systems are oft§n viewed as an unnecessary 
burden. Some people consider evaluation systems as collecting and record- * 
ing useless information; others say that evaluation systems dehumanize the 
process of helping people. Still others say that evaluation systems are an 
encroachment on the professional's domain. Evaluation systems are partic- 
ularly vulnerable to budget squeezes. Many feel that diverting funds from 
direct services to evaluation is unjustified^ evefT*ffiough evaluations help 
with resource, allocation. 1 

In a study of VR program evaluation units (Ridge, 1973), the follow- 
ing was found": (a) units at that time were under development, but limited 
in size; (b) the staff had limited evaluation training; (c) staff was min- 
imally involved in the evaluation process; (d) evaluation studies tended 
to be crisis oriented and focused on specific programs, explaining pro- 
blems after the fact; (e) dfese review was used to evaluate case flow, but 
lesfc frequently to evaluate follow-up of cases; and (f) the R-300 was 
the primal data source 1 

«* 

A Model Evaluation System 

An overview will be presented of a model evaluation system. An evalu- 
ation system should, be based on a conceptual framework of the information 
needed for decision malcing in administration, data processing, planning, 
budgeting and fiscal controlling, program developing, and maintaining con- 
sumer interaction and interagency linkages. Evaluation affects decisions 9 
at the strategic or policy making levels, and it affects decisions on the 
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operational and tactical levels. The evaluatbr interacts with agency 
personnel at the conceptual level and the empirical level t 

FivOUxp^are part of the evaluation process. First, determine the 
purposes-of evaluation, i.e., whether it is for program justification, 
planning, organizational development, or organizational change. Second, 
determine the levels of evaluation, whether it is of the to/al state 
agency program management, or service delivery. Third, determine the type 
of evaluation, whether it's input evaluation, process evaluation, or out- ' 
out evaluation. Fourth, determine the evaluation criter^f for example, 
Vthe extent of the program, number of clients^ served or measures of effort 
/effectiveness, impact, Or efficiency. Fifth, describe methodology and ' 
measures, and develop additional methodologies ana-measures when necessary. 

^ broader prospective of evaluation as a process may emerge after 
describing the program. Before initiating a formal evaluation, it may 
be necessary to provide a detailed description of the program* to be evalu- 
ated. Understanding the program is important and insight may develop after 
the program has been described. Additional judgments about the program are 
created through the process of evaluation. Formulating recommendations for 
change, and selling the recommendations to decision makers are critical 
factors. Implementing recommendations for change is the finAJr step in 
the evaluation process. » 

Th e Management Process - 

< The management process will be described -and related td evaluation. 
The responsibility for program evaluation lies with the. manager of the «-/ 
program. Where should the organizational placement of evaluation be in^ 
the management system? It should be on a level consonant with its mission, 
lo determine its mission, questions need to be asked: Is evaluation dir- 
ected at policy questions? Is evaluation directed at specific program ~ 

variations? 

The evaluation unit should maintain a greater degree of autonomy than 
other support functions. It has a specialized and sensitive function; it 
identifies with the control functions of management; it is frequently sub- 
jected to political unilization; it frequently has to respond to questions 
of credibility. Evaluation units should be placed at the highest organ- 
izational level where thev are- accountable and responsible for assessing 
the direct delivery of services^/ It needs to be underscored that 4 evalu- 
ation is a top management function. As a top management responsi- 
bility, evaluation may avoid disadvantages of internal evaluation units 
where evaluation exists ur.der the actual program unit which is beihe 
evaluated. . , 6 

Another concern is presented by placing the evaluation function outside 



t 

the organization providing the services. Jfcmder such ^\structure, know- 
ledge is missing of the enormous complexities of the reaisjjorl3jfpr6gram. 
Evaluation may be limited to concerns of jonly economy and ettoti, since 
little substantive knowledge exists of tne program: An argument made 
for placement of the evaluation function iputside the organization pertains 
to credibility. However, placement of evaluation within the highest level 
in the agency also has credibility. 
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Model? of Input, Process, and Outcome 



Program evaluation can be considered using a systems theory input, 
process, and outcome model. Consider the processor, or the process*, to 
be the ^ organization itself. The organization can have feedback on its 
performance or outcomes, so that it may correct the amount and kind of 
input, and process activities that occur. 

Taken separately, input evaluation is divided into two parts: (a) 
the evaluation of efforv, and (b) needs assessment. Effort evaluation is 
concerned with types of clients, services, staff time, and monetary ex- 
penditures. In short, it relates to the extent and type of program effort 
undertaken. Effort evaluation is usually routinized into statistical \ 
systems and budget justifications. Evaluation of effort assesses utili- 
zation of resources in program priorities and changes in the demand for 
services. Because an evaluation of effort is essentially just account- 
ability, it needs to be used in combination with other evaluation proced- 
ures to have credibility in evaluation. Evaluators should be sure, in 
effort evaluation, that the use of statistical reporting systems, budget 
narratives, and other sources of ^effort assessment are not duplicated. 

The second part of inp.ut evaluation is needs assessment. To be use- 
ful for evaluation, needs must be assessed at more than one point injtime 
to determine if needs have changed. Needs assessment methods mg^milize 
key informants/ such as community agency leaders or community fonjms. 
RSA has used the participatory planning process, one of which was on 
evaluation in 1977. Clients receivirfg rehabilitation services can be ex- 
amined. The evaluation of clients in the program can be examined in 
terms of incidents and prevalence of disability. Social indicators are 
indirect correlates of need. One example of a social indicator is the 
amount of delinquency as an indicator of need for mental health services*. 
The survey approach to needs analysis is—the most valid and reliable and 
also the most costly. 

In turning attention away frcp input to process evaluation, it should 
be remembered that the rehabilitation «ency is the processor. Some 
issues are critical in process evqluatjion. First, program monitoring 
provides impressionistic data abodt how projects are going. Second is 
client tracking, which includes acceptance, transfer, movement and exit 

\ 
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. of clients from the system.. The actual can be compared with the ideal. 
Clie-t tracking can improve the efficiency and the responsiveness of 
the agency to client, needs. Thjrd is cost accounting, or just accounting, 
j which pertains to ttfe cost of delivering different types of services. 

However, the use of accounting «>y itself has a .danger of making the cheapest * ' 
tne best, thereby confusing efficiency with effectiveness.. 

Another aspect of process evaluation is compliance with requirements: 
using legal requirement* rather than standards which are professionally de- 
veloped. Usually legal requirements are concerned with safety and pro- S~ 
.tection of program participants, rather than with standards of professional 
practice. I - * c 

The adequacy of program standards constitutes another issue of process 
. evaluation. Standards can apply to outcomes, but sometimes they apply to 
program processors. Standards define the professional estimates or statis- 
sytical calculations of what the program should be doing at a minimum. Stan- 
dards have the advantage in that they are repetitively collecled data. An - 
administrator can ld*ok at what's happening in the agency longitudinally. 

Finally, process evaluation is concerned with goal directness. Refer- . 
ence is not to achievement of goals or outcomes, but reference is made to 
the degree to which the program is actually sticking with stated goals, 
objectives, and policies. ' ~ 

' Outcome evaluation addresses the question of whether clients have — v 

changed as a result of receiving services. Outcome evaluation is often 
answered by follow-up surveys, frequently the most satisfactory form of 
outcome evaluation. Measurements can occur at difi erenr. points in time, ^ 
and control groups and^even sampling procedures used when possible. Follow- 
up surveys can closejf approximate the experimental design of a before 
and after control group configuration. A limitation of surveys is that they 
can t establish direct 'cause-effect relationships and linkages with the 
effects at follow-up, and services previously offered. The existence of 
an outcome effect does not automatically prove that the effect is due to " 
the services provided and was the cause of the outcomes. Many uncontrolled 
intervening variables exist that may have caused the outcome. 

To attempt to handle uncontrolled intervening variables, evaluators 
have used client satisfaction as a moderator variable. Jf the outcome 
following rehabilitation services is positive and the client is satisfied 
with the service, the assumption may be made that the service contributed 
to the outcome. The use of client satisfaction as a moderator variable x 
is for the purpose of controlling the uncertainty of the relationship of 
.service activity to client outcomes. Client satisfaction measures should 
be used in combination with other measures. 

Another outcome measure is client goal attainment, as specified in 

V 

p 

ijt ' ' , ;/ .18 " . 
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the IWRP. The* use of the IWRP limits outcome evaluation to goal achieve- 
ment related to specific problems which the client presents, rather than v 
to more general outcome measures such as "adequate functioning" and Status 
26, closed rehabilitated closures. Efforts "are made to pinpoint a client's 
success rather than placing the client in a general class of good outcomes. 
Other service outcomes pertaining to training, education, and production 
activities are' harder to measure because they ai;e indirect. Under such 
conditions, it's difficult to measure success, except when goals are ex- 
plicitly stated, 

Types of Evaluation 

Cost-benefit analysis is a promising approach to evaluating outcomes. 
The rehabilitation program may be ahead ^of othe^g human service programs 
because of the research currently underway in cost benefit analysis. Cost- 
benefit combines a concern for business management with human services ac- 
countability. In other words, the cost of the program is related to th? 
benefit to people. Cost analysis includes the monitoring of client move- 
ment and the identification of where and how costs are incurred in that 
process. The benefit lanalysis includes- defining and isolating units of 
benefit. However, isolating units of benefit is a majoi^ conceptual and . 
methodological task. s 

Impact evaluation, another type ot evaluation, assesses the impact* 
the program has on the target population--a difficult problem. Programs 
are intended to allevd^fe^wxtfespread problems. Some of tba measures used 
in impact evaluation are sociaJWindicators. Ssjwal indicators, which in- 
dicate need, present a problem it the indicator /changes at a later time; 
tfrere is no assurance that/the pprVram really/ caused the change and the 
reduction of need. I ] V 

Survey evaluation is another way of assessing/the impact bf a program, 
where measurement is made of the level of existing need at various times. 
Cost-benefit analysis, impact evaluation and survey evaluation are types 
of evaluation which a program administrator can use to manage a program. 
Evaluation is a management function* However, the manager not -oniy has 
responsibility for evaluation, but? foj other management functions which 
may complement evaluation. ^ 

Important management functions include planning and implementation. 
Implementation is' critical to the location and ^allocation of resoirces, 
coordination with other programs, selling the program to users, sponsors, 
and coping with personnel morale. The implementation function involves 
evaluation least, ^although sometimes the evalyator compares^ program im- 
plementation with process standards; the issue of client tracking* is • some- 
times related to implementation. Since the rehabilitation program pursues 
multiple goals with limited resources, the manager is usually concerned 
about how to maximize the effectiveness of the program. 
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4 Controlling the Program 

Evaluation can assist in answeripg many questions to increase program 
control. For example, where should resources be directed? This question 
-relates' to need assessment. Which of several alternative ways should be 
supported to reach similar goals? This question pertains to process and 
outcome evaluation. How should resources, particularly human' resources, 
bf organized? This question relates to program continuation, program 
effectiveness, and program efficiency. ^ # ' 

'«.-/* 

Another consideration is obtaining "a balance -in resource allocation 
between service delivery and administration. How much money should go 
into administration of the prbgram and how much money should go into de- 
livery of servip^s? Administration includes the money that is invested 
in program evaluation activities. 

Linking Evaluation and ^Planning 

The relationship between evaluation and planning (note the similarity 
between planning and Evaluation) has been called the link between know- 
ledge and action. In other Words knowledge, without planning, can't be 
put into action. Or one can go into action, but one may not use knowledge 
. effectively unless one plans. .Planners are concerned with identifying 
problems, -stating goals and objectives, costing alternative programs, H 
identifying key program variables, unit costs, cost trend analyses, cor- 
relation of variables, program linkages, problems in data processing, , 
supervision and control over performance, evaluation and monitoring of 
costs, identification of program ©valuation gaps as well as setting the 
focus of future evaluation. ^ f * 

The focus of program evaluations should come out of planning. Some 
planning tasks are to develop long and short-range plans, to link with 
other plans (for example state plans and federal plans), to make recom- 
mendations for resource allocation to*the administrator, and to make recom- 
mendations for action and development of legislation. Note that some plan- 
ning and research techniques involve evaluation. For example, management 
by objectives whirh Is really based on a monitoring system may liave 
evaluation overtones. Evaluators are also interested in most of the topics 
of interest to planners* All planning methods have in pdmmon the require- 
ment that outcomes be specified for an ongoing program within a specifies 
time frame. Evaluators should be involved in the planning procesC to- 1 
atssute that the structure ana process of planning is such that evaluation 
is possible. 

\ 

In specifying objectives, the objectives must be realistic^ and 
measureable. Some of the steps that evaluators take in definirfg program 
objectives (administrators should insist that evaluators be~«sopiated 
with planners in the development , of program objectives) are to define * 
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multiple criteria by which programs are to be judged, tg assure that 
objectives coming from the legislature, policy makers knd administrators 
/are addressed, and to develop objectives with language which incorpor- 
ates desired program results. The favorable setting for evaluation is 
one in which legislation specifies a clear mandate for program evaluation. 
Often objectives for prdgram 6perat ions have' to 'be extracted by reading 
between the lines^ This can be a difficult task, and constitutes one 
reason why ev^luition afld planning should be linked. 

Evaluation and Program Development ■ 
♦ 

A few observations will be made regarding the relationship of evalu- 
ation to program development. Evaluation," in relaCEion to a program, 
should assist in: (a) identifying the potential taVget population; (b) . 
defining the needs of the potential target population; (c) specifying 
client outcomes 'based on that need; (d) designing program activities 
to achieve objeCtixte^; (e) monitoring program activities and measuring 
the client achievement of outcomes; (f) making judgments or evaluations 
about the programs; and (g) making program changes or creating new pro- 
grams. Just as evaluation is linked with planning and management , it is 
also linked with program development, monitoring, and outcome evaluation. 

Evaluation and Data Processing 
j> * ^ 

In the relationship between evaluation and data processing, evalu- 
ation has the responsibility* to increase the reliability and validity 
of routinely collected data. To develop "data which will indicate program 
effectiveness and permit comparisons of cost , process, output, and follow- 
up, one must al^nestablish a system which permits the convergence and 
linkage of program and budgetary information for the purpose of cost- 
benefit considerations. To promote the use of standardized measures, it 
is essential that measures are used nationally or if used in other states., 
the measures should be standardized within the state. 

Many evaluation designs are faulty because the data base is too 
~^iimited. As reliable and valid measures are developed, it is the evalu- 
ation specialises responsibility to introduce those measures into the 
data system so that these valid and reliable measures can increase the 
possibilities for evaluation. It's also necessary to consider the multiply 
outcomes of th< rehabilitation process. < Variables should be included in the 
data base which Would allow measurement of psychQlpgical and social func- 
tioning, physical functioning, economic independence, independent living, 
vocational functioning, and various intermediate outcomes resulting from 
restoration, counseling, and training. A need exists to recognize and 
include in the data base those multiple variables impacting on rehabili- 
tation outcomes, including variables in the brpader socio-economic con- 
text, such as tno/rfumber of competitive placements related to the economic 
structure of testate. A computerized data base is very important in 
evaluation. Thfdata base should not exist without evaluato? kqowledge 
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of the multiple possibilities existing faj^ evaluation within the dat&. 
base. A conceptual framework shpulcT lininall the data in the evaluation 



system to agency objectives. and the potential solutionfof problems.. 

Conclusion 



. Iii summary, state evaluation model uiyLts will Attempt to address 
so«fe v of the issues identified. Th? model evaluation units should relate 
directly to tH^ target population, goal structure, and interaction with 
state agencies. Model uni£s should ^c&rfy analyze and form linkages 
between agency component^ md the environment in which the agency oper- 
ates. Relationships include those between state evaluation model units 
and universities for th| development of new- techniques and technologies, 
particularly in conceptual and methodologically difficult areas such as 
program impact. These linkages should be strengthened Xnth the federal 
evaluation program. The state agency should read federal evaluation 
requests for proposals (RFP*s) to keep abreast of developments in the 
federal program. An evaluation pl*m should exist which is either de- 
veloped or updated at the beginning of each year and which might range 
over a tiro to three-year period. The emphasis of the evaluation plan 
should be on feasible studies of major programs. Development of state, 
agency commitment and personnel involvement is important in data-base, 
decision making, or decision making as far as possible using information 
obtained by conceptually, guided evaluation studies. 

, % 

A variety of information should be available to make decisions 
about rehabilitation programs. Evaluation should* involve .administrators, 
supervisors, and counselors in the^design of evaluation studies. When r ^ 
ever possible, evaluation studies ought to be linked with other stv^dies 
such as, thosfe which may t^e concluded by financial management units in, 
auditing. Evaluation units should establish formal systems to dissemi- 
nate and implement evaluation results. Model evaluation units should 
involve consumers in evaluation, both in the planning of evaluation and 
in xhe follow-up to determine client satisfaction. The evaluation unit 
should use outside consultants and expertise for instrument development, 
RFP preparation, and training. Lastly,, evaluation units should provide 
for adequate long and short-term training. 

* A considerable amount can be learned by doing, but learning about 
evaluation occurs by taking advantage of other opportunities. For 
example, the training materials at Research and Training Centers, Rehab- 
ilitation Research Institutes, and Research Utilization Laboratories 
should be available to everyone. Adequate funds should exist to pur- 
chase relevant professional evaluation and research literature, and 
adequate provisions should be made for- training in statistics, profile 
analysis, rehabilitation indicators, outcome measure selection, study 
design, sampling, development of implementation plans, construction of 
measures, information systems and computers* and writing RFP's. An 
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evaluation unit has a lot of responsibility but the type of interaction 
required of an evaluation unit is widespread when it is developed arid 
linked with the rest of the system. 

f * 
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CHAPTER II 

' DIMENSIONS OF A STATE AGENCY PROGRAM 
EVALUATION UNIT: A STATE, AGENCY PERSPECTIVE 



Robert D. Struthers, Ph.D. 

« 

* Introduction 



In preparing this paper, it occurred to me^Sart I< was becomite one 
of the old-timers in agency program evaluation/and that there has l>een 
a lot of progress in this field in the last few years. Meetings for 7^ 
program evaluation people from different states are still not an every- 
day occurrence, bat in the early ^O's they were even more rare than 
they are toflay. 

When program evaluation meetings did occur, there was always an 
air of mystery. Evaluators would turn to each other and inquire, rather 
furtively, "What do you do in program evaluation in your agency?" And 
the answers wdttld range over a variety of subjects. Some would say, 
"Well, we're planning to do a follow-up study;" others would describe 
their casework review process, and usually a few evaluators would attend 
'^the meeting because of their interest in evaluating clients in rehabili- 
tation facilities. The meetings consisted primarily of discussing the 
issue, ,f What is program evaluation anyway?" 

Now when evaluators meet, they converse at great length about 
standards, effectiveness, efficiency, models, outcomes, and indicafS^s. 
*Some evonthink that all evaluators mean the same things when they use* 
these weirds! 

Evaluators are obviously not trying to say .hat they don't have a 
"long way to go, but they believe they have seen considerable progress, 
agd attribute mugh o.\ that progress to the activities of colleagues in 
the federal office, and especially to the promulgation of the Federal 
Program Evaluation Standards. Many evaluators take turns at pointing 
out the deficiencies of the Standards, but in my opinion, the Standards 
perform an absolutely essential function of illustrating the scope and 
content df a program evaluation system. Furthermore, the Standards pro] 
vide a common target for discussion and thought, providing at least some 
structure on which to develop further state program evaluation activites. 

5t is "A Model Program Evaluation Unit From the State 
Lve." This subject wilM# approached rathe/ indirectly by dis- 
lssing first the beliefs about what a program evaluation (PE) unit should 
do, and then how a unit might be structured to accomplish its mission. 
In the process, some examples will be given of the problems faced. 
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Functions of a State Program Evaluation Unit - 

In very simple terms, there are four capabilities that a state PE 
unit needs to have: 

1. The unit needs to know, what to do. It needs to have a strategy 
which determines what needs to be studied or reported. 

2. The unit needs the technical capacity to be able to design and 
* manage the projects or systems dictated,, by its strategy and 

to interpret their findings. ^ 

3. The unit needs to have the Support capacity (person power) to 
carry out those studies, or other functions whic^ are dict&ted^ 
by its systematic approach. 

4. The unit needs to be able to convey the information it obtains 
within the organization and promote changes in operations. 

Now let's discuss eacft of these subjects in more detail* 

The Framework 

The unit needs to know how to do program evaluation in a systematic 
manner. It needs a scheme or framework or model by which to determine 
what subjects are to be addressed and what information is to be generated 
as a result of program evaluation efforts. An appropriate framework is 
an issue which has been dear to my heart every since this program eval- 
uator sat in a meeti ig and realized that any group of people within the 
agency could generate more questions in 30 minutes than could be* answered 
in the next three years. Since that time, the most pressing question has 
been, ,f What is the most important thing that needs doing in program eval- 
uation aijd what kind of a scheme can be used which will assure that 
efforts are placed in the most fruitful areas?" This question can be 
considered paTamourt£*in planning, organizing, and staffing program evalua- 
tion units at* the federal and state levels. 

It seems that many in the field believe that this first step of 
deciding what needs* to be done, and how and4*hen to <io it, is still a 
major stumbling block. It is because of this need that the publishing 
of the federal Standards, despite their shortcomings, was such an impor- 
tant task. It provided a start. However, it is realized that the 
Standards in and of themselves do not comprise a total evaluation system v 

For example, the Standards very appropriately include a requirement 
that a determination be made aboit the retention of rehabilitation 
benefits. When the requirement to conduct follow-up studies was put into 
effect, a belief seemed to exist that conducting a follow-up study would 
automatically provide information for counselors, their supervisors, 
agency directors, RSA, and the Congress, which would result in program 
improvement at all "levels. The recognition now exists that tKere is a 
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significant difference between generating a general description of the . 

degree to whiclvemployraent is retained, and placing in the hands* of our 

field people conclusions about Kow they can serve their clients/better 

with regard to retention of benefits. The same type of problem exists 

with' much of the other data that is gathered. It is very different to 

gather d^ta to make a statement about the types of phenomena which are 

occurring within a state agency than it is to gather data in such a way 

that will assist in the planning o* agency programs, the supervising of* 

counselors, ox in facilitating counselor activities with clients. 

* 

Federal and State Agencies . Before going further, a few observation 
will be made about the relationship between federal and state rehabilita- 
tion agencies. As one approach, imagine a system in which the federal 



A second approach rs~ for the federal government to set up the 
desired system and expect the states to "comply. We have seen the latter 
occur to some extent. 

The development of strong state PE units without adequate federal 
coordination would result in a wide variety of methods being used" with 
lack of quality control or comparability in findings. Su,ch an approach 
promises little t<£ improve the planning or management of the total VR 
system on a national basis. On the^other hand, over-emphasis on the 
planning of VR evaluation systems at the federal level 'may result in 
simple reporting systems with little prospect that they will accurately 
reflect or have the capability to imprbve field operations within the 
states. I 



The approach which is being assumed requires that there be consid- 
erable technical strength and capacity for conducting activities at 
both the federal and state levels. The states probably do not have 
either the inclination or thfe ability to build units wh^ch are tech- 
nically self-sufficient, and which will make major innovations in eval- 
uation strategy. The task, therefore, is simply too large to expect 
such a result. Also, it is clearly inefficient to have people in 82 
rehabilitation agencies (genferal, blind, and combined) all trying to 
solve the same problems, each with very limited resources. The reality 
seems to be that once a*practice 4 is adopted at the national ..level, work 
done in an individual state will be superseded. The federal level has 
a primary responsibility for utilizing the results of evaluation efforts 
to justify the funding of the total vocational rehabilitation (VR) system 
and attempt to see that it improves on a national basis. It also has 
the capacity to provide the needed impetus to make new technical d vel- 
opments and to coordinate knowledge among the states. 

It is assumed that much. of the initiative for developing strategies 
in program evaluation is going to remain at the federal level, and that % 
considerable standardization of methods and reports is necess<yry. None- 
theless, state agencies are where evaluation activities have to be con- 
verted from theory into practice, and it is going to be necessary for 
states to have a very thorough knowledge and understanding of evaluation 
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strategies even though they may ,not be the primary developers of those 
strategies. 

The State PE Unit , The primary roles of the state PE unit will be 
to see that (a) tested methods are used in its studies, (b) the results 
of trying new approaches are reported back to be considered in the 
planning of new federal initiatives, and (c) program evaluation findings 
are used in' improving rehabilitation services. When referring to an 
evaluation system, the concern # is about a single compatible system for 
both the federal and state levels. 

* What should a system be like? The purpose of program evaluation is 
to get information to those individuals who are making decisions and 
taking action in the VR program so that they can take the most effective 
and efficient actions. The unique quality of information program evalua- 
tion provides is that it relates to the achievement of the agency's ob- 
jectives, and specifically to the effects our services have on the* ^ 
clients being served. Thi* is a more restrictive charge for program v 
evaluation activities than some would give, but it seems that it is the 
heart of what is being attempted. * 

Furthermore^ .there is a best way to accomplish these things, and^ 
the best way has not yet been found. A irorkable evaluation system can 
be developed which reports much more than is currently known about the 
effectiveness of the VR program and which is so understandable that all 
state agencies can use it. Once the right questions are asked, some 
indicators of program performance will be seen as far more revealing 
than others, and some schedules for reporting will be seen as far more 
productive than others. The system could be described in a paperback 
book that can be put on shelves. It could be called, "How to do 
Program Evaluation in a State Rehabilitation Agency for Fun and Profit, 
Including the Items to t>e Reported and When and Hew to Report Them. 11 
By using similar systems from state to state, we can build a body of 
knowledge which will ultimately improve rehabilitation, and along the 
way will dictate to a great extent the form and activities of our program 
evaluation units. 

Working Toward an Improved PE Mddel . Before leaving this subject, , 
let's linger a moment to suggest three subjects which need to be addressed 
in working toward an improved PE model: decision making within the 
rehabilitation program, describing client change, and technical capacity. 

1 . ^Decision making within the rehabilitation program . First, a very 
intensive study is p~*>ded of who makes the decisions within the 
rehabilitation prog urn, what decisions they make, and what infor- 
mation they need to make those decisions. Propar recognition is 
needed of What decisions are made by the Congress of the United 
States, by the federal rehabilitation agency, by the state 
director, by i!¥eld supervisors, and by counselors, and exactly 
\ what t/pe of reports can be placed in their hands which will 
assist them in making primary decisions. While all of these 
agents may refer to certain basic program descriptors, it is 
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clear that the decisions are different at different levels. 
The Congress may be greatly concerned about how many people 
need the services of the agency Overall, but that may be a 
secondary concern for persons whd are delivering services £ 
to clients. \ 

The^ issue of who can use our information is at the heart 
of planning for evaluation activities, along with the need 
to do a better job of ascertaining the users of the informa- 
tion before studies are initiated. Evaluators in state 
agencies have a primary responsibility to understand clearly 
how organizations operate, and to convey to the people who 
are doing research on evaluation methods or attempting to 
devise measuring instruments, just exactly who can use what 
information and under what conditions. 

2. Describing client chan ge. The second issue is. the need for 
an additional indicator to describe client change in addition 
to the criterion of rehabilitated versus non-rehabilitated. 
This ancient issue will not be gone over again other than to 
say that agencies still do not have exactly what they need 
to serve as an indicator of client change for the purpose of 
describing program effectiveness. This subject will also 
respond jto careful analysis of what we need the measur for. 
Under the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, £ handicapped individ- 
ual" is to be served if he or she can reasonably be expected 
to benefit from services in terms of employability. We are 
probably not going to get very far in describing the effect- 
iveness of our services until we have an indicator which say* 
something like: The general population has an employability 
level of 38, persons who describe themselves as disabled in 
surveys have a level of 24, persons who enter our employment 
enter with an average level of 20, we set goals at a level of 

\_ 34 > the y leave with a level of 30, and are found at follow-up 

^ .to be functioning at a level of 28. 

It is difficult to believe that such a measure needs to 
be any more complicated than the Oklahoma Service Outcome 
Measure. That is not to say it would necessarily permit the 
weighting of case closures or assist in the supervision of 
counselors or assist counselors in developing plans for 
clients. The point is that we need more discriminating indi- 
cators of client change to better describe what is being 
accomplished and to serve as dependent variables to identify 
the correlates of client change, and to build up a body of 
knowledge on effective means of service delivery. 

Analysis should be done on three programs: (a) one de- 
signed^ Tead to increased employability, (b) one to lead to 
improved functioning as a homemaker, and (c) one to lead to 
increased functioning in independent living. The goal for 
each client should be chosen on an individual basis. Once an 
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individual is in a program, we should be able to describe his 
or her status at the beginning and at the end of ser.vices 
relative to the chosen goal; 

3. Technical capacity . In addition to a systematic and stand - 
ardized approach to evaluation, the PE unit must have the 
technical ability to design projects and systems and to obtain, 
analyze, and interpret data. Technically, there are three 
kinds of functions which should^be available in a program 
evaluation unit: 

a. The abilit/*to provide reports required by the state- 
federal program evaluation system and the ability to 

* contribute to improved methods and strategies for the 

system ; 

b. The ability to conduct studies of particular inteVes^r^— J 
over and above itqn? which may be dictated by a standard 
program evaluation system 

v * ' - 

c. The ability to provide technical consultation within the 
agency on a variety of subjects and to elicit such infor- 
mation as can be obtained from "informal" data 

The firstT two functions are rather clear, but the third may 
not be so clear. Experience has taught that the program eval- 
uation or research person becomes the reigning technical expert 
of the agency. This persqrj is presented with all the quanti- 
tative problems of the agency. How many rehabilitations should 
we expect counselors to produce? a How large should a caseload 
be? How many people need services j.n this or that county? 

The success or failure of the evaluation unit may rest with, the 
ability to respond to thefce types of questions. A considerable part of 
evaluation is, and will continue to be, the ability to make guesses with 
partial data, Which is somewhat better than having no data. 

Obviously, if the program evaluation proj_e$ts and systems have been 
carefully planned to provide those indicators which are of greatest 
utility, the findings may not require much interpretation. However, in 
the case of evaluations which are not done frequently, and even more 
commonly in the case where efforts are made .to draw conclusions from data 
which were not reported in the most usable form, the PE unit needs consid 
erable technical competence. j ^ ,* 

The author is very ^ui«^toi state a feeling of inadequacy in attempt 
ing to apply appropriate st/tistical methods to data which are generated 
in the agency and to assurcfihat the data are gathered in the most usable 
fashion from the beginning/of/che project. 

A similar situation exists iWith regard to computer. capability . 
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Generally, adequate capability exists within our agency (Michigan general) 
to han^e the vast quantities of production data which are generated on* 
a regular basis. However, when previously unfamiliar data are generated, 
our agency has difficulty getting timely programming, appropriate statis- 
tical • analysis, and the printing out of the information in usable formats. 

The, obvious answer 10 these problems is to have strong technical 
people^on the staff. The type of person we need should have: 

4 

1. Agency experience, preferable at the counselor and supervisory 
« levels 

2. A good background in research and evaluation methods, including 
the use of experimental and quasi-experimental designs 

3. Knowledge of statistical methods, including simple parametric 
and non-parametric methods, plus multivariate methods 

4. Competence in writing questionnaires and designing and con- 
ducting evaluation studies - 

5. Complete knowledge of sampling methods, fncluding methods for, 
survey sampling and internal auditing 

6. Knowledge of the methods of economic analysis, including know- 
ledge of labor market statistics, methods to compare the 
costs of products, projecting the costs of new projects, and 

. utilizing cost-effectiveness and cost-benefit formulas 

7. * Knowledge of computer capabilities and the ability to utilize 

computers as an aid in projects 

8. Knowledge of methods of management science, including linear 
optimization, goal programming, and simulation 

m 

9. A knowledge of modern management thinking, including methods 
of management by objectives arJ methods of training personnel 
and gaining utilization of research findings 

10. The ability to work easily with persons at the counseling level 
and to function smoothly with the director of the agency, 
representatives of the Bureau of the Budget, legislators, and 
other state executives 

11. The pS*5ea~aM3uld have extensive experience, but be relatively 
young, and be employable under the affirmative action plaii 

12. It is extremely helpful if the person can stop speeding bullets, 
leap over tall buildings, and swim raging rivers 

The point made seems to be clear. More difficult technical problems 
are faced than state units are likely to be able to solve without technical 
support . 
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« • Support Personnel and Electronic Data Processing Capability 

After the road map has bypen organized to guide the production of needed 
information and the technical ability to conduct studies put in place, an 
important factor is the capacity to gather necessary data. Reference is 
not about technical capability, but simply the number of people and the 
necessary reporting systems to gather data and get it available for analysis. 
Some information which is needed for managing the agency may be required 
on a monthly or quarterly basis. Other information may be meaningful only 
on an annual basis. Other types of information are needed only occasionally. 

More people. are needed if the desired information is hard to obtain. 
It is not feasible to do a survey of the total state population to deter- 
mine the nedd for services every year. Several problems exist at this 
point with follow-up studies. With the difficulty in getting accurate in- 
formation due to incomplete resppnses, the relatively small differences 
found from year to year, and the cost of getting the information, serious 
doubts exist whether it is worthwhile doing a yearly follow-up study. 

Likewise, the required special studies of the needs of the severely 
handicapped, the need for rehabilitation services, and the need for ser- 
vices in general probably should be done on a periodic basis, perhaps 
once every three years. Scheduling projects on a rotating basis allows 
the agency to keep a relatively small staff busy on a regular basis. The 
total amount of person power needed may be greater in a larger agency or 
more populous state than in a smaller one. 

On the subject of studies of needs, it appears that it may be neces- 
sary to provide some supplementary funds for the conduct of studies of 
the need for services. One impression is that most of the work in estima- 
ting needs currently done by state agencies is not really usable for mean- 
ingful planning activities. For example, is unlikely that we know how to 
describe client needs in terms of program options. 

If. the state has an ongoing reporting system and data can be gathered 
by simply recording a couple of hew items, then there may be no need for 
additional program evaluation staff. However, there may be instances where 
it is far better to use program evaluation staff for a short period of time 
and do a single study on a sampling basis rather than to involve many more 
hours in the recording of data on^every single case which goes through the 
system. One assumption is that everything possible would be done to min- 
imize the time taken from service delivery to provide data for program 
evaluation. * » 

Just as the need may exist for specialized technical ability to 
utilize computer capability, the need may exist for extra computer- capacity 
to process data from program evaluation studies. An assumption is that 
most agencies have some computer capability tojassist in reporting data, 
but often it is difficult to make additions to regular reporting procedures 
or to utilize computer capabilities for special projects. 
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Utilization of Findings ' 

The fourth function of the program evaluation unit is in some res- 
pects the most difficult of all. That is the function of getting infor- 
mation utilized within the agency and influencing program change. There 
is a considerable amount of admiration, and also sympathy for our federal 
agency people on this subject. They have tried almost everything 
to get research utilization within the .st^te agencies, and we feel they 
would attfest that it is not jeasy. 

In this area most of the progress which has been made in program 4 
evaluation can be attributed to federal regulations. The requirement 
that program evaluators should report to the director of the agency and 
the existence of reports on the Federal Program Evaluation Standards has 
forced the states to at least recognize the existence of program evalu- 
ation. 

Nonetheless, it is the author's opinion that program evaluation is 
generally seen as an add-on activity to other more important functions. 
The program evaluation fcnction is not seen as a high status role or 
position within the agency. In contrast* it may be seen as the bearer 
of tjad tidings and as a threat to persons who feel they may be subject 
to evaluation. , ** - 

No simple rule^are known to change this status. For the most part, 
.it depends primarily on the attitudes and activities of the persons doing 
program evaluation, and the value of the information the unit is capable 
of providing. 

Optimism can continue in the belief that whenS*ehave a sufficient 
understanding of what evaluation has to offej^w^i^hea^^By can present 
it^y^ convincing way, evaluators will ga*nsupporl for program evalu- 
Pion activities. Some agencies are making progres^in this regard. 
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One concern in this regard is that evaluators will find that some 
useful functions can be performed for the agency by the evaluation unit 6 
in summarizing quantitative infoinaaticto. But the evaluation unit may 
never develop the capability to the poiht where evaluators are, in truth, 
able to reflect to managers the consequences of their decisions in terras 
of what is happening to clients. 

Implications for the Organization of > a Program Evaluation Unit 

Several implications will be provided of the remarks which have been 
made for,, the organization and operation of a. state program evaluation unit. 

Location of a Unit . First, the federal guidelines for staffing and 
organizing a program evaluation unit are very appropriate. It will be 
remembered that the guidelines emphasize (that the program evaluation unit 
should have close gcces^ to^the director bf the agency and should in- 
clude or work closely with the program plataing unit. Certainly that v 
approach is supported. \ >~ 
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One of the frequent problems with evaluation is that persons not 
familiar with the potential and limitations of quantitative methods may 
fail to grasp the importance of certain findings or, conversely,' way over- 
interpret very shaky findings. In addition, when problem statements go 
through several layers of management they sometimes look very little like 
the original problem, w As program evaluation progresses in development, a 
*much better job of "training 11 our administrators should be achieved in 
the use of quantitative information for decision making, as well as help- 
ing them learn how to use a technical support system. 

At the same time, it is ijpportant to be familiar with the informal 
factors which go into decision making in our agencies and to be able, to 
become more responsive .to our agencies' needs. It is likely that most 
evaluators d6 not have as much access to decision making in their agency 
as -would be desired in a model system. 

Organization of the Unit . As to the organization of the unit, the 
author has spoken with several people in state agencies on this subject, 
and admits having difficulty translating the various job descriptions 
into common terms. Some evaluators have relatively elaborate organiza- 
tional structures which jnay of fer advantages which are not addressed here. 

As indicated before, the tendency exists to define the functions of 
the program evaluation unit rather narrowly. Not included are the opera- 
tion of the ongoing data reporting system of the agency or planning 
which is done to meet the requirements of the Federal Program and Financial 
Plan or support budget requests. It is assumed that these functions are 
present in every agency, with or without 4 program evaluation function. 
The program evaluation unit should provide information to support their 
activities, but is an addition to them. Functions which may be called 
research in many agencies are not included. As will be noted later, 
there is a tendency to classify many research projects as evaluation 
related. 

There is not a great deal to say about the organizational relation- 
ship between the program evaluation unit and the ongoing data, reporting 
system, the fiscal unit, the unit for casework review, or the unit for 
planning and budget preparation. In most states these functions are 
grouped in some tyjie of a management support unit. The working relation- 
ship is the crucial element, and -at various times the program evaluation 
unit needs to work with all segments of the agency, and the methods of 
operation are more important than the organizational chart. 

It. is obvious that the program evaluation unit jieeds to maintain 
the best possible relationship with other units within the agency. As * 
little experimentation as possible is recommended which interferes with 
the delivery of services. New projects or potential items should be field 
tested as thoroughly as possible before requiring genejral participation. 
In general, th 4 program evaluation unit should seek to( reduce the report- 
ing requirements of service deliyirers^ rather than increase them and, if 
possible, should get along with ^aiaple information unless it is absolutely 
necessary to require reporting of each v item on each case. 
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The program evaluation unit is not seen as being the manager of 
changes within the agency. The product of the program evaluation unit 
is infoftaatiort. Obviously, the higher tfte information can be presented v 
within the agency, # the more likely it is that action will result, but it 
is not a managing unit. The type of information which should be generated ' 
by the program evaluation unit is primarily that of new systems or special 
projects. If information is worth gathering on a systematic basis, then 
the program evaluation unit should aid in the* initial interpretation and, 
utilization of the information. However, once it is reported on an on- 
going basis, then presumably managers will be given the information to use 
and tfie training to use it. . Parenthetically, the program evaluation func- 
tion cannot reach its ultimate goal of changing services if the agency 
does not have a strong field management system. The program evaluation 
unit probably needs to do training in how to use quantitative d^ta in 
managing, but it cennot compensate for a management system which is inher- 
ently wea *j£ 

Staffing . When hiring people to staff this unit, start with a person 
who has familiarity with the agency and some ability to deal with quantita- 
tive data d some interest in it. In any agency of almost any size this 
one person will find more assignments than he or she is capable of perform- 
ing. This person will need to spend considerable time in corresponding, 
communicating, and meeting minimum requirements to comply with federal re- 
porting requirements. 

r The second person hired would be the most capable technical person 
available with the ability to utilize analytical methods and, hopefully, 
to manage the development of computer capability to support the technical 
projects* This person would have training and/or experience in counseling, 
psychology, or the social -sciences. The problems are sufficiently complex 
to challenge persons with doctoral degrees, if we can afford them, but this 
would probably be a person with an M.A. 

The next acquisition would be support people to work with our technical 
personnel in data gathering and analysis until it appears that the technical 
person is working at maximum efficiency. The next person sought would have 
a background in^ an area such as economics or management science who would 
be able to bolster our capacity to make cost estimates, determine cost effec- 
tiveness and project costs of future program alternatives. 

Frankly, our imagination does not rt^ beyond this point. Probably 
one should go no further, expanding rather slotfly to see how much capacity 
is generated by the addition of each person. Obviously, larger states 
would require somewhat more data gathering and analysis capacity than 
smaller states. If reporting systems are developed for new programs it 
may be necessary to assign some personnel permanently to the utilization 
and interpretation of findings. » , 
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Concluding Comments and Recommendations 

This has been a rather 'sketchy description of program evaluation 
and the possible functioning of a state program evaluation unit. It has 
been noted that activities at the federal level have provided considerable 
leadership to date, and will probably have to continue to provide much 
of the initiative in the future. At this point, it is more comfortable 
to talk about common state^federal problems than about state units them- 
selves. t * 

t 

To express a couple of opinions, and make a few recommendations, 
first, the rather biased view is offered th&t all of the research and 
development projects being sponsored in RSA should be support for ser- 
vice delivery activities, a|d especially agencies in the state-federal 
VR program. 



Second, the perspective of program evaluation should carry a great 
weight in the spending of research and development , and innovation and 
expansion funds. Without looking at the titles 'of the projects that are 
being done in the name of research, development, innovation, and expan- 
sion, the judgment can be made that most of them should be called pro- 
gram evaluation projects. . x 

In almost every instance the ihtent of evaluation projects is to 
determine that if services are 'provided to a given target population 
in a given locality, or of a given type, it may be expected that a cer- 
tain number of persons car* be rehabilitated with a certain amount of re- 
habilitation gain at a given cost. These are evaluation questions and 
should be considered as such instead of having a -feeble requirement that 
each project include an evaluation component. It should be expected 
that the product coming out of such projects will be a statement which 
can be used in the planning of future programs, and until it is known 
how to do projects so that such statements are generated, evaluation re- 
ports will . continue to gather dust on shelves. 

i 

Now for some quick recommendations: 

1. While preferring not to turn immediately to this subject, it is * 
true that a greater capacity is needed for doing program evalu- 
ation in the states. Most states need a minimum of two indivi- 
duals to do anything more than simply respond to reporting re- 
quirements and very short-term agency questions* 

2. It appears that the federal staff also needs more resources in 
order to maximize the gains which should be made in coordinating 
the efforts of contractors, grantees, and the .states, Success in 

' program evaluation will depend on the ability to identify the most 
critical subjects to be addressed and to assure that usable pro- 
ducts will result. This requires very intimate knowledge of the 
problems and close supervision of projects. 
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3. State agency program evaluation people need to be involved in 
more .of the planning of federal strategies and. projects. The 
participatory planning sessions for research and for program 
evaluation begun in the last two years have been an important 
step forward. HQwever, the' process needs to be made more fre- 
quent and more intense. Also, it has become commonplace for 
state agency, people to be on advisory committees for projects 
being done by contractors and by grantees. This involvement * 
should be continued and increased. It- can be a learning pro- 
cess for all concerned as well as iT&proving the products of the 
projects. 

* _ ° 

4. More training meetings *re needed so that information can b 
shared among program evaluators, and to get a sense of comm 
of purpose and content in wnat we are doing. 

5. More purely technical training of program evaluators is needed. 
Experience has shown it is difficult to obtain training directly 
relevant to rehabilitation evaluation projects. 

6. M(>re grant" funds should be provided directly to state agencies 
to conduct projects which promise to add to program evaluation 
knowledge and which require more resources than the state could 
normally generate. Joint grants to the states and competent 
technical people from universities and technical centers would 
be the most desirable. - 

7. Consideration should be given to a type of technical support 
which could be provided by roving technical consultants from 

f our research institutes and research and training centers who 

would advise state program evaluation personnel about the design 
of new projects, pass on nev ideas from other states, provide 
analyses of data by computer, and aid in interpreting tfraft^^iftfer. 
mation. People engaged in such a function would soon be roorj 
knowledgeable about what is going on in our field than any oL 
us are now, and would provide the type of know-hdw which woull 
result in significant progress. ' 

There 4 are many facets of this issue which cannot be addressed. Hope- 
fully, one will detect a great deal- of enthusiasm and hope for program 
evaluation in rehabilitation. Potentially, program evaluators are in a v 
key position to have great- impact on the rehabilitation movement. At 
the same time, one Must confess to being not at all sure that it is 
possible* by quantitative prograi analysis to demonstrably improve re- 
habilitation services, especially in such a way that they can provide 
guidance for counselors with clients and for- their immediate supervisors 
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Nonetheless, as said at the beginning, we can point ^o significant 
progress. Program evaluators have softe exciting challenges and are hop^ 
ful that in thi? ratiher obscure enterprise in one of the smaller govern- 

jiday will come wnen it can be said that program 
>wned a service to our citizens in seeing that thei? 
and, even more, that the services of our society to 
>ls we seek to benefit have improved. 



mental endeavors the 
evaluators have perf 
money was well spen^ 
the handicapped pec 
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CHAPTER III 



PROGRAM EVALUATION RESEARCH AND PRACTICE: 
UNIVERSITY RESOURCES 

Ralph M. Crystal, Ph.D. 

The Rehabilitation Research Institute at The University of Michigan 
(UM-RRI) is directed to program evaluation and to assisting states in 
conducting evaluations of their management practices and service delivery 
systems. The research objectives are focused on the follbwing issues: 

1. To develop alternative conceptual models for program evaluation 
processes 'T * " 

2. To develop and test instruments, techniques, and methodologies 
in vocational rehabilitation program evaluation 

Core Area of Research 

The University of Michigan requested funding from the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration (RSA) for a five-year long-term project to estab- 
lish a rehabilitation research institute beginning* October 1, 1976. The 
mission of the UM-RRI is to implement programmatic research' in rehabili- 
tation program evaluation and tp identify, develop, demonstrate, and en- 
courage the utilization of evaluation techniques and strategies for the 
measurement of rehabilitation program effectiveness as a basis for pro- 
gram improvement. 

In order to accomplish the objectives of the Institute, a two- level 
approach to rehabilitation program evaluation has been implemented. Thi*5 
approach relates to (a)\ research development and (b) research utilization, 
both of which are goal and end-product ordented. > 

w Research development pertains to projects and activities which are 
primarily developmental in nature and which may require a research effort 
over, an intermediate to" long-term period. Research utilization refers to 
projects and activities which may be short-term or intermediate in time, 
but the efforts are directed toward disseminating, "packaging," and modi- 
fying materials in such a way that users in the field can apply. a technique 
or approach, and be provided with training or technical assistance. Al- 
though Institute staff members hgve been assigned specific responsibili- 
ties for these areas, it should be noted that these two areas are viewed 
as interdependent and interrelated. / 

It is the philosophy of the UM-RRI to continually survey the rehab- 
ilitation program evaluation field as a needs assessment approach to the 
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identification of areas requiring programmatic research. The ultimate 
objectives of this procedure are to (a) develop a comprehensive concef^ttjffci—^ 
approach to rehabilitation program evaluation, (b) assess and analyze 
problems and concerns in rehabilitation evaluation, (c) compile, test, 
and validate new and existing program evaluation instruments, (d) ~ntify 
completed and ongoing rehabilitation evaluation studies, and (e) p wide 
technical assistance and conduct utilization conferences f w gency 
personnel, 

Through the research (product) development -research utilization net- 
work, the UM-RRI maint&ins close and continuing contact with rehabilita-' 
tion program administrators, evaluators, and planners. These linkages 
provide further information for needed resoatfch development and research 
utilization. It is the view of the UM-RRI that program information must 
be- utilized to be meaningful. 

Since the Institute began in October 1976, ^ major emphasis *has been 
placed on surveying the rehabilitation program evaluation field to deter- 
mine the current state-of-the-art. This has resulted in a number of mono- 
graphs completed or to be completed by December 1981. Among these docu- 
ments are the following: % 

1. Crystal, R. M. A survey of the current status and program evalu- 
ation needs in the state-federal rehabilitation program. Michigan 
Studies in Rehabilitation , The University of Michigan Rehabili- 
tation Research Institute, Ann%Afbor, 1978, 1 (2). 

2. Crystal, R. M. and Lee, C. C. Program* evaluation terms: A glos- 
sary. Michigan Studies in Rehabilitation . The University of 
Michigan Rehabilitation. Research Institute, Ann Arbor, 1979, 
Utilization Series: 3. 

3. Harrison, D. K. , Lee, C. C, and Zawada, M. A. Competency- evalu- 
ation in rehabilitation (CEIR) : Rehabilitation counseling competen- 
cies. Michigan Studies in Rehabilitation . The University of 
Michigan Rehabilitation Research Institute, Ann Arbor, 1978, 1 (3) 

4. Harrison, D. K. and Miller, J. V. Rehabilitation program evalu- 
ation: Problems, objectives and projects . Report of an RSA 
sponsored participatory planning conference, Ann Arbor, 4977. 

5. Miller, J. V., Lee, C. C, Wargel, J., and Won, H. Program evalu- 
ation approaches for state rehabilitation agencies: Current status 
and future directions. Michigan Studies in Rehabilitation . The 
University of Michigan Rehabilitation Research Institute, Ann Arbor, 
1977, 1 (1). 

, 6. Miller, J. V., and Wargel, j\ F. Handbook of program evaluation 

studies. Michiflair Studies in Rehabilitation . The University of . 
Michigan Rehabilitation Research Institute, Ann Apbor, 1978, 
Utilization Series: 1. ) 
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7. Miller, J. V. and Wargel, J. F. Identifying and recruiting 
priority clients: A guide to planning and evaluation. Michigan 
Studies in Rehabilitation . The University of Michigan Rehabili- 
tation Research Institute, Ann Arbor, 1979, Utilization Series: 2. 

i 

8. Miller, J. V. and Wargel, J. F. State agency facility planning: 
A guideUo planning and implementation. Michigan Studies in Re- 
habilitation / The University of Michigaa Rehabilitation Research 
Institute, Ann Arbor, 1979, Utilization Series: c 4. 

Relationship Between the UM-RRI and a State Evaluation Unit 

Simply Stated, the basic purpose of program evaluatipn is to provide 
information to management and other constituents of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram about the functioning of the program. Evaluation addresses issues 
related to the impact of the program on the client, the agency, the coun- 
selor, and the community. On the basis of these data, decisions can be 
made for program planning and development, innovation and expansion, organ- 
ization development, the implementation of innovative programs, and program 
and policy analysis. Program evaluation data are also used for monitoring 
the program and justification of the program to sponsors and other external 
funding sources. 

The purpose and use of evaluation information depends, in part, on 
who is44sing the information. Different constituents of the rehabilitation 
program CV niinistrat<>ri> > program evaluators, program planners, counselors, 
clients, program sponsors) have different information needs and uses for 
evaluation data. However, a common objective of evaluation is the effec- 
tive utilization of manpower, service, and monetary resources in helping 
clients achieve their rehabilitation objectives. 

The UM-RRI can be viewed as a resource to model evaluation units. 
The Institute can help these units develop and.»utilize a conceptual and 
info, nation base to increase a^state's capacity to utilize rehabilitation 
programs using evaluation data. Three areas' of input are presented: 

* 

1. To provide technical assistance and support for the utilization 
of existing Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA) evalua- 
tion capacity 

2. To help states increase their evaluation capacity through the 
development of a comprehensive evaluation strategy. This woul^i 
provide continuous monitoring of program activities as well as a 
system for measuring change in client functioning as a result of 
the provision of rehabilitation services 

3. To help states develop and build capacity to effectively identify 
key program questions and develop evaluation strategies to answer 

. those issues 
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First Area of Input ' * L 

In recent years*, RSA has increased rehabilitation evaluation capacity 
through various activities. Included among these are the continued devel- 
opment of the vocational rehabilitation program evaluation Standards, the 
linkage of data records between the Rehabilitation Services Administration 
and the Social Security Administration (SSA) the development of a model 
facilities information system, the project to revise the current RSA 
management information system, and the model state evaluation units. 

The UM-RRI has the capacity for providing evaluation units with 
technical assistance to utilize the information generated by RSA eval- 
uation projects. This support can facilitate a state's ability to under- 
stand and evaluate its rehabilitation program. The Institute can help 
states determine (a) what information is being provided by these data 
sources, (b) to w>at program components the information is related (in- 
cluding the limitations of the data), and (c) how the data can mos* ef- 
fectively be implemented as a means of capacity building. 

As an example, an evaluation methodology is ng developed by the 
UM-RRI to help states identify explanatory factor A om the data elements 
of the federal evaluation Standards. These explanatory element? are being 
viewed as antecedent and consequent variables. If a state is out cf com- 
pliance on a particular Standard data element, it will be possible to 
indicate reasons for that situation and factors which might ife affected 
in the future. 

Thus, a resource such as the UM-RRI can be viewed as having the 
ability to help states translate evaluation information into a context 
which is understandable, meaningful, and relevant for constituents of 
the program. This relates to the next step in the evaluation process - 
utilization of information. # 

The planning, implementation, and evaluation of change is a critical 
element of the program evaluation process. By not being intimately in- 
volved in the day-to-d£y operation of the rehabilitation program, univer- 
sity resources can provide a perspective by which it is possible to help 
states assess the quality, use, and impact of evaluation data. This type 
of consultative support can be provided through technical assistance pro- 
jects and research utilization conferences. The key issue for input from 
university resources is how to most effectively utilize the evaluation 
infprmation being generated through current and new sources. 

Second Area of Input 

There is a need to he'lp states build their evaluation capacity in 
terms of the identification of change in client functioning as a result 
of. the provision of rehabilitation services. Based on the research con- 
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ducted to date by the UM-RRI, a need to develop and implement a compre- 
hensive rehabilitation evaluation system was>identi4fod. Existing and 
new information (as discussed under "First Area of Jnput") can be incor- 
porated into tTtirs evaluation approach. / 

The evaluation design is seen as broad enough tb- encompass present 
and potential evaluation questions and meet future changes in program 
directions. With independent living legislation in rehabilitation, 
it is increasingly important to indicate the competencies needed by 
clients to function effectively in vocational and non-vocational domains. 
The following developmental activities, proposed by Miller, Lee, Wargel, 
and Won (1977) and expanded by Harrison (1978), provide a Competency- 
Based Client-Outcome Evaluation strategy as a systematic response to 
the program planning and ^evaluation efforts needed in the rehabilitation 
field: « 

l x . Document the Program Development/Program Evaluation Process - 
A clear description is needed of the parallel and dependent 
efforts between Tehabilitation program development and program 
evaluation. This statement should include a description of the 
steps involved in the planning and delivery of rehabilitation 
programs* e.g., needs assessment, goal setting, program design, 
program delivery, outcome evaluation, program judgments, and 
program changes. It shouni also include a description of the 
key points throughout this planning process where program 
evaluation information is needed to improve decision making. 

2. Develop a Taxonomy of Rehabilitation Outcomes - a taxonomy of 
rehabilitation outcomes is needed. This taxonomy should describe 
(a) broad domains of rehabilitation outcomes (e.g., psycho-social 
functioning, physical functioning, economic independence, and 

. vocational functioning and potential); (b) specific terminal (end 
of rehabilitation process) outcomes related to each of the broad 
domains; and (c) intermediary (during program) outcomes which 
could be used to monitor client progress throughout the rehabili- 
tation process. This taxonomy would help define the nature of 
the rehabilitation process. At present, evaluation is focusing 
primarily on terminal outcomes. This means that little pr£-assess 
ment and during -prog ram data are available. Such early monitoring 
is essential for the adjustment oi services and for identifying 
real changes resulting from the rehabilitation process. 

3. Develop a Catalog of Measures Related to Outcomes - Once a 
taxonomy of outcomes is developed, existing measures should be 
linked, to specific outcomes and new measures should be developed 
where necessary. This, of course, is a massive effort requiring 
the cooperation of state agencies and developmental groups. Use 
of the taxonomy of outcomes could, however, guide efforts in 
this area. It would respond to the existing needs to specify 
uses of existing measures and to guide the development of new 
measures . 
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4 . Relate Outcomes to Rehabilitation Services - As the taxonomy of 
^ outcomes *was i developed, it could be related to existijvj areas of 

rehabilitation services; e.g., outreach, assessment, counseling, 
restoration, or training. This would help provide guidelines 
for determining what outcomes might be expected \o occur during 
particular stages in the rehabilitation process. At present, it 
is not clear what criteria are use^ to determine changes in client 
status. Perhaps it is possible to base changes in status on the 
achievement of specific M*ermediary outcomes. This would help 
counselors become more systematic in the delivery of services. 

5. Description of Variables in the Vocational Rehabilitation System - 
There is a need to identify and measure the multiple variables 
impacting on rehabilitation outcomes. Using a systems model, 

it would be possible to describe the typical state rehabilitation , 
agency and its socio-ecoT\bmic consent, and specify the range of 
variables which might impact on rehabilitation outcomes. Once 
the variables have been identified, a list of indicators should 
be. developed which could be utilized in evaluation efforts. 

6. Train Program Evaluators to Use the Evaluation System - The 
developmental activities described thus far are components of 

an evaluation system. They include: * (a) a program development/ 
program evaluation process guide; (b) a taxonomy of rehabilitation 
outcomes; (c) a catalog of measures related to outcomes; (d) a 
guide to relate rehabilitation outcomes to rehabilitation services; 
and (e) a catalog o£ indicators for variables impacting on rehab- 
ilitation outcomes. These products would provide a system which 
could be used within state agencies to design ongoing evaluation 
efforts which support the program development process. This 
system would be flexible and would provide the process and the 
content flor evaluation design. Effective use of the evaluation 
system would depend on training state agency program evaluators 
to use the system to design evaluation procedures appropriate to 
the needs of th**r own agency (Miller, et al., pp. ♦87-90). 

The developmental activities for this effort can be viewed as com- 
plementary and interrelated with current RSA evaluation projects and other 
activities. It is very likely that much of the data for the evaluation 
system will be derived from the revised Standards for evaluation, the 
facilities 1 reporting system, and the revised RSA management information 
system. The proposed evaluation system would provide states and RSA with 
additional evaluation capacity* which is sensitive to client functions with- 
out deviating from current RSA evaluation projects and priorities. The 
proposed evaluation system is parallel and ipterdependent with other RSA 
evaluation activities. 
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.Third Area of Input. 

* ' m 

A critical evaluation concern is to determine key evaluation questions 
and issues, jjfhe ability to articulate rehabilitation program problems, needs, 
and concerns and translate these into questions which can be developed into 
evaluation studies is an important aspect in the identification of program 
evaluation issues. Needs assessment techniques and RSA's use of participa- 
tory planning conferences are procedures which have been used in the past 
to identify evaluation issues. 

State agency person ' need to have skills which enable them to identify 
program concerns and translate these into evaluation studies. Knowing the 
questions to ask is the first step in the evaluation process. If the "wrong" 
questions are posed, the results of the evaluation will not be satisfactory 
and, therefore, will be ignored. Effective utilization of evaluatioiwinfor- 
»|jion is dependent on the articulation of evaluation questions and the de- 
velopment of studies which answer those questions. 

By determining critical evaluation questions, it will be possiJble for 
state agencies to make recommendations to RSA regarding the instr^hents 
and the data which need to be collected to effectively answer present and 
future evaluation questions. With such a perspective, it will be possible 
to build into the reviser! RSA management information systems items which 
will provide data for answering rehabilitation evaluation issues. 

In evaluation, as in other types of research, it is important to 
first hav* the question and then decide what data are needed to answer 
the question, rather than having the data and deciding what questions can 
be answered or attempting to answer questions with data that 3o not com- 
pletely fit the questions. Working together, university resources and 
state agencies can help determine what information is needed to answer 
the rehabilitation questions (including the federal evaluation Standards) 
and make recommendations to RSA that such reporting, where feasible, be 
made a part of the new information system. 

Other Areas of Input 

Another area in which university resources and state evaluation units 
can work cooperatively is in the design, development, /validation, and 
critique of new measures; There is a need to develop measures which 
accurately reflect what is occurring in the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram. New measures and instruments, such as follow-up questionnaires, 
case reviews, indicators of client status and functions, and other instru- 
ments can be developed and validated through field testing. 

A fin*4^area of cooperation is in field testing and demonstration 
of new evaluation approaches. State agency evaluation units can serve 
as demonstration sites for innovative evaluation efforts in such areas 
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as outreach, restoration and training, and job placement. With technical 
assistance from university resources, the information gained bill greatly 
increase the evaluation capacity of state agencies and RSA. 

New dimensions in evaluation can be explored in the model units with 
out detracting from required evaluation activities. Included in this can 
be studies and projects which examine the most appropriate methods to 
provide information to management and personnel needed to function ef- 
fectively as an evaluation unit. New methodology and statistical proce- 
dures can be developed which will help determine the effectiveness of the 
rehabilitation program. 



It was the purpose of this paper to indicate several areas in which 
a university-based rehabilitation research institute can serve as a re- 
f.ource to state agency evaluation units. An intent of the paper was to 
stimulate thinking in terms of possible cooperative efforts between 
state agencies and uni /ersity facilities. Without doubt, all possibilities 
have not been exhausted. 
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INTRODUCTION 



At the federal level a comprehensive evaluation system for the state- 
federal program is being developed by RSA. The initial response to the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, mandating state agencies to conduct evalua- 
tion studies, led to the implementation of what because known as the 
nii\e General Standards. Although still in effect, theHimitations of 
these initial Standards were recognized. Supported by RSA's Division 
of Evaluation, a number of projects have been undertaken to further de- 
velop and refine RSA's evaluation capacity. 

Under the/direction of Ms. Susan Shea, Berkeley Planning Associates 
has developetfrevised evaluation Standards for the state-federal rehab- 
ilitation program. Program Standards were developed for the formula grant 
program and project Standards were developed for the eighteen legislated 
project authorities. The new Standards *ere designed using feedback from 
the current Standards, but more importantly to the development process, 
Berkeley Planning Associgtes reviewed the rehabilitation process and 
its outcomes more comprehensively to develop a conceptual base for the 
Standards. 

Mr. Gary Prezak of Walker and Associates has been involved in the 
development of the Model Federal-State Facilities Reporting System for 
Medical and Vocational Facilities. The nationwide adoption of the system 
will constitute a pioneering effort at a systematic collection of data 
relating to rehabilitation facility operations in such previously unex- 
plored areas as cost-efficiency of a facilfty, clieit distribution, and 
client outcomes under various programs. With the implementation of the 
facility reporting system, RSA will be able to better control how money 
is spent on rehabilitation facilities, which accounts tor approximately 
one- third of case service expenditures. 

Currently in private^practice, Mr. Stanley Portny was instrumental 
in the development and implementation of the current evaluation Standards. 
He speaks on the topic of utilization of evaluation data with *MCh back- 
ground knowledge and experience. A concern of RSA has always been how 
information can be employed by program managers at the state, regional, 
and national levels after it becomes available; Mr. Portny addresses 
the topic of matching evaluation questions with evaluation data. 
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/ CHAPTER IV 



STANDARDS FOR THE EVALUATION 
OF REHABILITATION PROGRAMS 

Susan Shea 



Introduction , 

Standards have been and will continue to be a major focus of atten- 
tion at any conference addressing program evaluation needs in vocational 
rehabilitation. Unfortunately, one of the only favorable remarks to be 
made about the existing Standards has been tha* they formed a common 
target against which all program evaluators could unite. My current 
role seems to be- to provide a new, improved target in the form of new, 
improved Standards. One of the main problems is that the present Stan* 
dards ate seen as a perfunctory and time-consuming reporting exercise. 
They have not really been a part of good program evaluation and have not 
really had any iiJj^act on the program. 

This is not to say that there weren't attempts to accomplish some 
sort of integration of the Standards with program evaluation and with 
improving the program. Work on performance level scores and other tech* 
niques for integrating the Standards with other data in order to learn 
something from them has been attempted. But, in general, we have failed 
to go far enough in this direction and the Standards have remained | once 
2-year data- copying exercise for submittal to the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration (RSA). 

The failure to integrate the Standards data with other information 
concerned Berkeley Planning Associates (BPA) greatly as work was ini- 
tiated on revising the Standards* So BPA interpreted its mission to be 
not just, a revision of the Standards, but also the development of a whole 
system for using them and making them the focus of program evaluation 
activities in vocational rehabilitation (VR). 

This paper will focus on the developments of BPA in terms of re- 
vised Staftdards, data elements, and potential approaches to performance 
levels. It should also acquaint the reader with the various issues con- 
fronted in refining , the Standards and the need to insure that this time 
around the mistakes of the past are not repeated. 

Development of the Proposed Standards 

Much criticism had been leveled at the original nine Standards from 
the beginning and much work was done addressing how they might be im- 
proved. Many program evaluators participated in what became the "New 
Orleans Report, f? which documented the results of the regional studies 
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of each of the nine Standards, ' » 

> Mien work began on revising the current nine Standards, BPA became 
familiar with all available material, but it was also critical to obtain 
first-hand information. BPA took a step that had not been taken in de- 
veloping tteSfirst set of Standards. Direct visits were made to several 
states to tW^irmine the "state o£ thejurt." All of the states could not 
be visited but as many, as possible were, covering different regions, 
states with sophisticated data systems, aud states without sophisticated 
data systems to find out first hand what state agency personnel thought 
of the Standards . A choice was n*ade to speak to evaluators, adminis- 
trative people (the director or his or her representative) , and field 
service people in each of the agencies. r 

Somewhat surprisingly, very little response was obtained from the 
people in administrative or field service roles. Most of them knew of 
something called Standards. The main .concern of administrative and field 
service personnel * based on limited familiarity, was that somehow the 
Standards were going to Bb used as sanctions. The sanction point of view 
was often the limit of their acquaintance with the Standards. P "1 Ifr 
evaluators, however, tju^te a lot was learned. Sharing the "laundr^Bfet" 
of problems and desires for an ideal Standards system provides a gooo 
context for understanding the steps taken in developing a refined set of 
Standards. 

In general, the comments reflected a sense that the nine Standards, 
in concept, went in the right direction. But the operational izat ion and 
execution left much to be desired. 

The Data Elements 

The focus of the greatest criticism was that, the data elements do 
not {measure the intent of the Standards. A myriad of examples were 
offered. For instance, everyone agreed that undue delay should not 
exist in serving clients (Stamford 3), and that measuring time in pro- 
cess is not a good indicator of undue delay. Who is to say that 22 month* 
is the maximum acceptable time for serving every. client, regardless of dis 
ability, case severity, or services needed? Some clients might legitimate 
ly be in" a case service status for well over 22 months; others might be. 
experiencing tremendous delay if in » case service status -fq* only eight 
months. ^ 

Performance Levels 9 

No satisfaction was expressed .with the central tendency performance 
level approach, battg on the mean with plus or minus one standard devia- 
tion level established as the cut-off point for acceptable performance. 
The major criticism was one that showed real concern with the policy 
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implications of the Standards- i « «->.««• n,u 
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Miliar! and it was not a particularly positive experience. 

Field service staff felt the tracking of former clients' ^dresses 
/ . « yield, because of the aitticuities 

criticism was $dt the data being conecccu utility to the agency, 

duced the same results year after year with little utility to ™ g j 

Lack of Feedback 

"tS' 5 Z":.r S y of bein, «.« of compliance, yet th.y 
heard nothing in reiponse. 

Standard Objectives 
UlSl ana • ^2 Sicn mould measure whether the program «.» 

255 s jj."- « - ^ir.,:ir^:. n r^.n 1 o 8 . 
srsiMrr^. « vs « sire srsu 

tive, might actually be detrimental. 

Standards Withi n the State System 
Stares wanted a system which did not just measure how they were doing 

but ri^:iJZT g 

^^^^I^WiS. -P^Xed clients) and another 
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state has vury few, or if one state has high cost effectiveness and another 
state does Kot, the reasons why need to be known. If within a state one dis- 
trict does well and another district does not do well, why is that? The 
point, well taken, was that havings Standards will be of no value if the 
status repeTTS are submitted _antf then ignored. The desire was for a system 
which would enable states^ to learn from one another and enable the program 
to improve operations and ultimately program achievements, y 

States wanted a system which recognized individual differences in 
terms of numbers of severe clients, disability mixes, client socioeconomic 
backgrounds, resources, and funding situations. All of these character- 
istics require differential consideration of performance assessment. 

Finally, stat*s wanted to have useful feedback from RSA central and 
regional offices. States did not wish to continue sending in reports and 
hearing nothing in return. 

This is the scene into which BPA entered when work started toward re-- 
finement of the Standards. There were many directions which could have 
been taken: maintaining the existing nine Standards, trying to -make minimal 
changes in the data elements; moderately revising the'nine Standards, but 
avoiding radical change; starting from scratch and thinking through, from 
the very basic concepts, what the Standards should be. BPA chose the 
latter course.. This is not to say that BPA was committed to throwing out 
everything about the current nine Standards, but a decision was made to 
not be tied to them. The criticisms and concerns about the Standards 
were sufficient so that it seemed to- make sense to start from the ground 
up. 

Building a Standards System 

The first consideration was to identify aspects of VR which should 
be addressed by the Standards. BPA found immediately that the items and 
issues people felt needed to be covered were different in nature and scope, 
but that these differences were not being recognized. Some candidates 
for proposed Standards related to goals or outcomes of vocational rehabili- 
tation: clients should be successfully rehabilitated and become employ- 
able; clients should be placed into competitive employment whenever pos- 
sible; clients should retain the benefits of services and maintain employ- 
ment and reasonable salaries over time. » 

Other candidates for Standards concerned processes and procedures 
for achieving these outcomes: procedures for providing services and for 
protecting client interest, the Individualized Written Rehabilitation 
Program (IWRP), the time clients spend in the service process, the size 
of counselor caseloads and approaches to caseload management. Finally, 
some candidates for Standards included inputs and factors which might be , 
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taken into account in understanding program performance in achieving 
such goals as client mix (age, amount of education, disability)* agency 
budget, organizational structure, and staffing patterns. 

The current nine Stsand^Ptte*;, and a lot of the work toward revision 
of the Standards treated^ail of these things similarly. Standards w*re 
set or prpposed for what an agency's client mix should be, 4iow much should 
be spent on administration, what caseload size should be, and a Standard 
for client retention of benefits. BPA> working with RSA and the Council 
of State Administrators of Vocational Rehabilitation (CSAVR) Advisory' 
Committee, came to the conclusion that it was inappropriate to treat' 
t h ese d is p a r a t e concerns similarly. They all have a re4e ifi evaluation 
and some have a role in the Standards, but they were not all elements 
fo* which we should be trying to achieve consistency across states. So 
"fePA developed a system wftich would distinguish each and put each in its 
appropriate role for program evaluation. 

* 'Classifications for Performance, Procedure /and Support 

The system contains three dimensions: (a) Performance Standards, 
(b) Procedural Standards, and (c) Supportive Evaluation Elements. 

Performance Standards measure the achievement of a ^tesired outcome 
or mission of VR. For example, that there should be competitive employ- 
ment closures to the maximum extent possible. It is recognized that 
legitimate differences exist among states in the proportion of clients 
who are found to be eligible, so a Standard should not be set which says 
that a state shall find 72%, U>r any standard proportion of their applicants 
eligible. J 

\ 

Procedural Standards address important elements of the process, but* 
ones for which a standardized expected performance level across statesT*" 
is inappropriate. Data elements for Procedural Standards obviously 
would* be of a different nature. Basically, they would involve use of 
what most states already have in place: some form of case review pro- 
cedure on a sample basis. 

1k$ last portion of the system is' Supportive Evaluation Elements . 
These elements of the VR process, for which data are collected and 
analyzed, not necessarily on a routine basis, are used to help 
explain differences in performance on the Standards. They include cost 
data. One state may do better in one area than another because they 
have more money or spend their money in a different way, perhaps spending 
more on case service than on administration, or vice versa. Client mix 
is another element. One state may better than another because of the 
type^of clients it takes in. A third example is the type of services 
offered. One r*ate may have identified a very effective service mix for 
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certain kinds 



lients a, i do better than others for that reasojC 



These are examples of information that .might help explain why some 
states do better than others,, or why some states did better this year 
than last year. Apprjpriate analyses would be <Mne as necessary. The 
analyses of interest would ^change from year to fear depending on how 
states performed and t*he particular issues arising. While the distinc- 
tions in concepts may be a little bit abstract, they are necessary in 
order to achieve a workable syst&jn. 
> 

The Standards 
# 

The proposed system includes eight Performance Standards, fcur Pro- 
cedural Standards, and a number of Supportive Evaluation Elements. These 
are as follows. 

Performance Standards 

VR shall serve the maximum proportion of the pot e ntial ly» el igib * 
target population, subject to the level of federal program f und , > * 
and pr i orities amor ^ clients . * 

This Standard addresses the dimension of program coverage: How much 
of the target population is being served? Are there unmet needs for 
service? 



i. 



The VR program shall use resources in a cost-effective manner and 
show a positive return to society of investment in vocational re - 
habilitation of disabled clients . 7" 

This Standard addresses h\e relative effectiveness of agencies in 
achieving goals and generating benefits in terms of their levels of 
resource investment. 

VR shall maximize the number and proportion of clients accepted for 
services who are successfully rehabilitated, subject to th e meeting 
of ether standards . ~~ 

Traditionally, success in VR has been measured by the number of "26 
closures" obtained. State agencies^ need to know how many individuals* 
are successfully served and should be encouraged to rehabilitate as 
ma persons in need as possible. 

Literature on the "26 clqsure" measure points to the need for more 
refined outcome measures. As a measure of outcome, counting "26*5" 
ignores qualitative types of gains and does not differentiate clients 
on variables of difficulty or the level of effort and efficiency with 
which clients are rehabilitated. Assessments of programs and counselors, 
based solely on production measures such as this, have met with much 
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valid- criticism fron> counselors and administrators alike. Relying 
simply on the number of 26 f s is only a partial approach for Perform- 
ance Standards on client outcome and needs to be supplemented by 
other proposed outcome Standards. 

Rehabilitated clients shall evidence increased economic independence . 

This Standard addresses questions which are central to the meaning 
of gainful employment. Do job earnings allow a client to be free 
fron other forms of financial support, such as welfare? Do indi- 
vidual rehabilitants achieve higher earnings after having received 
VR services than they would have without them? 

For competitively closed cases, a gain in wages should represent an 
increase *n economic independence. For those in homemaker, unpaid 
family worker, or sheltered workshop closures, the concept of reduced 
dependency represents a qualitative dimension parallel to the wage 
gain measure for competitive outcomes. Do such clo5ures show an in- 
crease in economic independence by having improved ability to perform 
personal care without assistance, to perform household duties, or to 
achieve a reduction in dependency on public funds? 

There shall be maximum placement of rehabilitated clients into com - 
petitive employment. Non-competitive closure^ shall be in accordance 
with the IWRP goal and shall represent an improvement in gainful 
activity for the client . 

Competitive employment may not be the appropriate placement for all 
clients, and this may be particularly true given new emphasis on 
serving severely disajbled clients. VR regulations require that any 
placement of a successfully closed client be into a "gainful activity" 
and that it bt? "consistent with his/her capacities and abilities," 
whether in competitive, sheltered, or non-competitive employment. 

There is much speculation in the field about abuse of "homemaker" and 
"unpaid family worker" placements, and about using these categories to 
assure a "success" rather than because the placement is appropriate. 
While maximizing the proportion of competitive closures is important 
to the VR mission, it will not ensure that sometimes legitimate non- 
competitive placements are suitable for the client. The second part 
of this Standard addresses the legitimacy of non-competitive closures. 

Vocational gains shall be attributable to VR services . 

The intent of this proposed Standard is to provide a measure of VR's 
effectiveness in its attempt to rehabilitate clients; that is, to 
measure the extent of a causal relationship between the VR services 
provided and the outcomes on vocational gains achieved. Studies have 
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indicated that both VR clients and non-clients will show, ^ver the 
same time period, increased earnings, increased levels of skills, and. 
other vocational gaifos. This Standard seeks to measure how much of * 
a Client's vocational gains can be reasonably attributed to the pro- 
vision of VR services. 

Rehabilitated clients shall retain the benefits of VR ser\:ces . 

Retention of benefits gained through VR services is most important 
to the rehabilitated client. It can also be used as a measure of 
overall program effectiveness. A high drop-out rate or high 
recidivism rate following successful closure implies program failure 
and points to incongruence of program goals vis-a-vis individual 
client goals. t 



\ 

8 - Clients shall be satisfied with the VR program, and rehabilitated 
1 ~~ ts shall appraise VR se 
> g their vocational obj 



clients shall appraise VR services as useful in achieving and main - 
taining their vocational objectives. 



This Standard responds to consumer advocacy interests. There are 
problems, however, with using such satisfaction measures as an 
evaluation measure of prbgram effectiveness. Nearly all clients ex- 
press satisfaction, even those clients not successfully rehabilitated. 
Satisfaction measures need to be buttressed by client assessments 
of the utility of VB services in terms of actually having contributed 
to their getting a job and functioning in it. Utility assessment 
offers a valuable entree for probing areas needing program improve- 
ments and for ensuring consumer involvement in improving the respon- 
siveness of VR services to client needs. 

Procedural Standards 

1. ' Information collected on clients by the R-300 and all data reporting 
systems used by RSA shall be valid, reliable, accurate, and complete . 

The VR service delivery system needs an objective data base from 
which to measure performance. A ^alid and reliable R-500 svstem 
including appropriate data items would be particularly beneficial to 
the state relative to the Standards, since states collect the data, 
report on the R-300 to RSA, and have RSA do the actual analysis for 
the Standards report. Yet inconsistencies and errors in reporting 
currently exist among and within VR program data systems. Confusion 
and misunderstanding of Ndefinitions exist and need to be ranimized. 
This procedural Standard would ensure that state agencies maintain 
acceptable levels of validity and reliability in reporting of R-300 
<*nd other data. 

Indicators for acceptable tolerances of validity, etc., should be 
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set for this Standard. However, responsibility will re^t with the 
states to carry out the procedures necessary to detect error rates 
..in reporting. There is legitimate variability among states in data 
systems used to derive the R-300 and other reported data items. 

# 

Eligibility decisions shall be based on accurate and sufficient 
diagnostic information, and VR shall continually review and evaluate 
eligibility decisions to ensure that decisions are being made in 
accordance with laws and regulations . 

The determination of an applicant's qualifications for eligibility 
is a critical point in the VR process for both the client and the 
agency. This Standard sejeks to protect client interests by requiring 
state agencies to install procedures for monitoring eligibility de- 
cisions in a sample of cases and ensuring that the decisions are 
appropriate. 

VR shall ensure that eligibility decisions and client movement through 
the VR process occur in a timely manner appropriate to the needs and 
capabilities of the clients . 

This Standard seeks to avoid delays in the VR process which are likely 
to impede or hinder successful rehabilitation of the clienc. Rather 
than set a Performance Standard using time-in-status to define "undue 
delay," this Procedural Standard requires that each state have a moni- 
toring or flagging mechanism for cases remaining in statuses over a 
given length of time, and a follow-up procedure to evaluate the ap- 
propriateness of any case delay. Many state VR agencies already have 
variations of -such a system in plate. 

VR shall provide an Individualized Written Rehabilitation Program for 
each applicable client, and VR and the client shall be accountable to 
each other for complying with this agreement . 

There are several aspects of the Individualized Written Rehabilitation 
Program which would be addressed in this Procedural Standard: (a) com- 
pliance with the requirement that an IWRP be fully developed foy clients 
accepted for services or extended evaluation; (b) assurance of the 
protection of client rights and client awareness of the remedies avail- 4 
able for mitigating dissatisfaction; (c) joint client/counselor devel- 
opment of the job goal and the service plan; (d) mutual client/counselor 
responsibility for follow- through on the agreement and annual review 
of its progress and appropriateness; and (e) the appropriate handling 
of plan revisions. 

The regulations concerning the IWRP indicate that compliance with this 
Procedural Standard will ensure compliance with the legislative intent 
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of the IWRP. Since research has supported the premises under- 
pinning the IWRP by showing that the process and the possession of the 
IWRP affect client outcomes positively, adherence to the IWRP require- 
mentsJ>ecome a powerful norm for quality case management in VR, as well 
as ^protection of client interests and rights^ 



Several 1 elements important to the VR service delivery process and * 
organizational structure Jiave not been covered in the proposed Performance 
and Procedural Standards. Earlier discussion of the role of Standards 
has indicated that there will be items which, while they have potential 
importance as explanatory factors with respect to differences in perfor- 
mance, are not appropriate for establishing Standards directly. Elements 
to be explored as explanatory factors include the following: 

1. Outreach and referral practices 

2. Staff mix ' 

3. Staff training 

4. Administrative and organizational structure 

5. Administrative costs, fiscal and budget elements 

6. Caseload size 

7. Caseload balance 

8. Caseload management: continuity, frequency of contact, super- 
vision, monitoring service delivery 

9. Job placement activity 

10. Service mix, including post-employment services 

11. Reliability of service delivery 

12. Service costs 

13. Use of similar benefits 

As discussed earlier, the supportive evaluation structure, for the 
Standards system provides the ability to answer the all important question 
of "why." What are the factors which lead to successful performance on the 
Standards in some agencies and unsatisfactory performance in others? 
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Alternatively, why doe$ a given state agency do well on some Standards, 
but not on others? Without this . evaluation structure, the Standards exist 
in a vacuum and bear no relationship to improving services and state per- 
formance. Him supportive evaluation, RSA and the states can examine 
differences across agencies in, for example, organizational structure, 
costs, caseload sizes, staff mix, or case management practices, to deter- 
mine which of these contribute to differences in performance on the 
Standards. Agencies are thin, in a position to identify what changes 
should be made in current structures and practices to improve performance 
j>n the Standards and, because the Standards are framed in terms of the 
ultimate goal of VR - quality outcomes for clients - better serve the 
disabled population. 

Supportive evaluation and analysis will often be most beneficial when 
they occur not within a single state but across states so that important 
differences can be identified, Program Administrative Reviews, contracted 
studies, and analysis of R-30G and !WRP data are all potential vehicles 
for this type of .Analysis. The particular methods appropriate to the 
various supportive evaluation elements will be considered as the new 
Standards are field tested. 

It is important to understand that the 13 items listed do not form 
an exhaustive list. At different times, questions about program perfor- 
mance will vary, in terms of the particular Standard of concern, or hypo- 
theses about problems in performance. . New elements, other than these 
already listed here, may become important to look at in terms of supportive 
evaluation. So these items are of a different nature than the 12 Standards. 
They are a list, but only an illustrative one, of the kinds of factors 
which might be important to look at in explaining 'how states perform on 
the Standards. 

The Role of Standards in Evaluation 

Before* looking at specific data elements, it is important to under- 
stand how the Standards should be used and how they should fit into a 
state evaluation unit. The rtyie of Standards in evaluation is a topic 
which is central to ensuring that the Standards db not just become a 
cumbersome reporting exercise to be gotten out of the way once a year. 

While the following picture may not be an accurate one of what goes 
on in every state, too often a state turns in its data on the current 
nine Standards and then in an entirely related series of activities, 
carries out other program evaluation activities which address issues of 
concern. For example, some states are very interested in how many 
Status 26 closures are produced and how one district compares to 
another. Some are thinking about the quality of closures and developing 
quality review r /stems. Others are concerned with administrative 
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structure and identifying the best way to administer the program* 
These interests are not seen as beating any relation to the Standards; 
they are siaply two separate activities. 

BPA would like to see something substantially different materialize. 
Our basic concept of how the Standards fit into an evaluation unit is as 
follows. Most reporting on the data elements should come directly from 
the R-300 ot perhaps from the Social Security data link, and thus would 
be RSA's responsibility. Annually, *SA will report on state and national 
program performance on the data elements. 

This will be supplemented by an annual analysis of performance on 
Standards which identifies differences in how the states a*e doing 'and 
looks at the reasons for differences and identifies problems and* strengths 
and what knowledge and procedures can be transferred from one state to 
another. This must be done centrally because no one state can compare 
all the states' to each other and see why some are doing better than 
others. It requires "looking at the whole picture." 

The Role of the State Program Evaluation Unit 

* 

What is the role of the state program evaluation unit? First, the 
states will be responsible for the procedural Standards and those data 
Elements of performance Standards requiring client surveys or case re- 
view. BPA's preferred recommendation is that a follow-up study not be 
a requirement; rather, Social Security data should be used to look at 
client retention of economic benefits, and questions about satisfaction and 
utility should occur at closure for a national sample of clients. This 
would save the resources that go into expensive follow-up studies which 
attempt to track clients and yield a very small and perhaps biased res- 
ponse anyway. 

Second, BPA sees the program evaluation unit designing activities 
to form "supportive evaluation" focused on the concerns addressed in the 
Standards and using their evaluation resources to try to explain why they 
are having problems and to try to figure out what can be done to improve 
matters. , The essential point is that the Standards should not represent 
an isolated effort one week out of th^year for an evaluation unit, 
totally separate from its main evaluation activities. Evaluation activities 
should be built around each other. 

Data Elements: Measures for the Standards 

Data elements are the crux of the Standards refinement. The Standards 
will stand or fall based on the quality of the measures. The data element 
is that which receives attention; people may not be able to recite the 
Standard word for word, but they will be able to recite the data element 
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and identify every problem in collecting \t and reporting it and, if 
appropriate, indicate exactly how it fails to accurately measure the 
Standard. Thus, an approach has been taken that if we can't come up 
with good data elements for a Standard, the Standard shouldn't be there. 
Poor data elements not only lack congruence with the concept supposed 
to be measured, but they can actually, take the program in directions 
that are not helpful to it. The 26 closure is the prime example of 
such problems. To some extent, it has taken the program in the wrong 
direction of valuing "numbers" more than quality rehabilitation. 

Thus, Standards built on the best of intentions, but built around 
data elements measuring something else, with problems of consistency 
and comparability across the states, are unacceptable. The main criteria 
for data elements are that they accurately reflect the concept Of the 
Standard and be validly measurable. One other criterion that was followed 
is that of simplicity. Where a ve T y complicated data element could have 
been chosen, the more simple and straightforward measure available was 
selected. Table 1 presents a summary of the pr&posed data elements for 
the Performance Standards. 

• 

Performaifce Levels 

* i - 

The problems with the current central tendency approach to performance 
levels have been discussed earlier. What are the ways to set performance 
levels? That is, given a Standard and its data element, how are expected 
levels of performance established for states? Performance levels could 
be set in the way they have been set before: determine the average state 
agency performance and set performance minimum or maximum levels at plus 
or minus one standard deviation from the mean. 

Performance levels, could be set by policy. Policy makers can make 
explicit the level of performance expected. * Many state agencies have 
suggested this approach. Agencies want to know what RSA expects from tMera 
itnd they believe performance levels should be goal oriented* not oriented 
tO B what happens to be the lpvel^of past performance. Some problems exist 
with setting performance levels by policy: Who does it? Is it a committee? 
Who is on the committee? How do members of the committee agree on what 
is the acceptable performance level? 

Another possible way of iooking at performance levels is to estab- 
lish upper or lower cut-off points based on percentiles. The bottom 
ten percent of the agencies^ for example, on any given measure can be 
considered to be ^ outside accepted performance expectations. This^s 
subject to the same criticisms as the current central tendency approach. 
It does have the merit of ease of interpretation and doesn't require 
agreement on what the ideal policy expectation is. 

An approach which has not been talked about before but which BPA 
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believes has merit is something called "progress norm£," Instead of 
setting a performance level expectation for any given year, "progress 
norms" is an approach which concerns year to year progress and expects 
states, until they achieve a certain high level of achievement, to be 
improving at a given rate from year to year. The performance level 
would require a two percent increase or a ten percent increase, for 
example, in the number of clients competitively employed. The per- 
formance level is established "over time," rather than setting an ab- 
solute level for any given time. This approach clearly directs the 
program toward better and better performance. 0 * 

The last possibility is that there be no performance levels at , 
all. Perhaps arbitrary performance levels should not be set, but an 
examination should be made of the state performance and supportive , 
evaluation used to analyze why some states do better than other states, 
and a determination made whether a given state could do better. To the 
extent that legitimate and substantial reasons exist for stAe differ- 
ences, perhaps no standardized performance level is .necessary or appro- 
priate. „ rr 



Table 1 



Summary fable of Data Elements Recommended for Further 
Consideration as Measures of the Eight Performance Standards 



Standard 



Data Elements 



#1 Coverage 



(i) 



% nations caseload served 
% natic ml expenditures 



(ii) 



* served in given year 
100,000 population 




RSA-generated eligible population 
based on current methodologies 
(i.e., Ridge-Wprrall formula for 
General Agencies and JWK-Westat 
formula for Blind Agencies) 



#2 Benefit-Cost and Cost 
Effectiveness 



(i) 



Total agency expenditures pei 
competitive employment closure 



Total agency expenditure per 
rehabilitation 



(iii) 



Benefit-cost ratio (RSA model) 
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Standard 



13 Successful Rehabilitations 

#4 Increased Economic 
Independence 



Table 1 (Continued) 

Data Elements 



<iv) Discounted net present value 
(RSA model) 

(i) » of 26 closures 

# of 26 + 28 ♦ 30 closures 

(i) % 26 closures with wage at/above 
federal minimum wage 

(ii) Mean wage of competitive closures 
Mean wage of employees in state 



#5 Competitive Employment 



(iii) Mean wages year following closure 
Mean wages year preceding referral 



(iv) 
(v) 
(i) 
(ii) 



ii) 



or 



Mean wages at closure 
Mean wages at referral 

Comparison of % receiving public 
assistance at closure and yeferral 

% change in amount of public 
assistance from referral to closure 

% 26 closures competitively em- 
ployed 

% 26 closures who have: 

(a) Competitive goal and competitive 
outcome, or non-c~rapetitive 
goal and non-competitive outcome^ 

(b) Non- competitive goal but 
competitive outcome 

(c) Competitive goal but non- 
competitive outcome 

% non-competiti\<3 closures judged 
to show improvement in gainful 
activity 
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Standard 



Table 1 (Continued) 
%, Data Elements 



f^6 Causality 

#7 Retention of Benefits 



c 



#8 Client Satisfaction and 
Utility Appraisal 



Recommendations Pending 

(i) % of 26 closures with jobs at 
closure, Who retained job§ at 
follow-up (1 year) 

(ii) % of 26 closures with jobs at 
closure, Who retained or increased 
wages at follow-up (1 year) 

(iii) % of 26 Closures remaining off or 
going off public assistance be- j 
tween closure and follow-up 

(iv) V % of non-competitive closures as- 

sessed at follow-up to have main- 
tained or improved closure skills 

e 

(v) % of sheltered workshop and BEP 
26 closures with competitive em- 
ployment positions at follow-up 
(1 year) 

(i) % of closed clients satisfied with 
overall VR experience 

(ii) % of closed clients satisfied with* 
specific aspects of VR 

(iii) - % of clients judging services re- 

ceived to have been useful in 
obtaining their job/homemaker 
situation 

(iv) % of clients judging services re- 
ceived to be useful in current 
performance on the job/homemaker 
situation 
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CHAPTER V 



FACILITIES INFORMATION SYSTEM: 
A PROGRAM EVALUATION RESOURCE 

Gary Prazak 

rfker and Associates is currently under contract to the Rehabili- 
tation Services Administration to dev^Um a model Facilitiis\Information 
System. The purpose of the project ? t\develop a model information 
system for use in measuring, evaluating, ahd managing rehabilitation 
facility performance. Rehabilitation facilities constitute a significant 
part of the rehabilitation services network. Thfc Greenleigh Study found 
that there are approximately 3,000 workshopjyprovading services in the 
U.S. Further, it is estimated that there art\an additional 200 to 300 
vocational facilities that are not workshop connected, and 200 to 300 
medically-oriented facilities. Nationally, about 16% of federal case 
services money spent by state VR agencies was through rehabilitation 
facilities. 

t Project Goals 

Eight major goals for the system have been identified. It is in- 
tended that the facilities information system will* assist in achieving 
these goals at the national, state, and local levels. The goals are: 

1. Volume : Assure that adequate numbers of types of facilities are 
available 

2. Quality : Assure that quality facility resources are available 

3. Distribution : Assure an equitable distribution of facilities 

♦ f 

4 - Use of Facilities : Assure that facilities are maximally utilized 

5. Clients Served : Assure that facilities are serving those indi- 
viduals they are intended to serve 

6. Quality of Use : Maximize the quality of facility utilization 
(timeliness and appropriateness to use) 

7. Benefits : Maximize the benefits obtained from facility program 
services 

8. Efficiency : Maximize the efficiency of facility programs 
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Cgmggawits of the System 

The Facilities Information Systen consists of four major components. 
they are: 

1. An inventory of facility resources available for obtaining and 
presenting descriptive information regarding the types and 
amount of resources available in rehabilitation facilities 



2. 



3. 



The Twfiaimaf irrn/rvali Mtio a 



-for the collection and pre- 
rty program* imgaiding who is 



Accounting System Guidelines for rehabilitation fa cil i ti e s which 
will be ased primarily for the facilities in determining program 
outs far agreement! between state rehabilitation agencies and 
the facilities 



4. guidelines 



li» following' is -a 



between itate agencies and facilities, 
TTBmrij jjpii niwaiire 

detailed discussion of the system-ca^>onents , 




Inventory of facility lesources 

tkj» cmaoait plans fa* .inventory that -it jtould he administered 
annually to collect descriptive information On all facilities used by 
state agencies. Desc r iptive information mould be mwmai i xed by the state 
agency and" would be used at the state and facility levels f or jr-variety of 
pur poses Hie statewide summary infrrrma+ion would also be forwarded to 
the central RSA office to be aggregated witli similar inventory information 
on facility resources from other, states* For the. first time descriptive 
ha fin m< tarn uigaiJIag mi* the ^facilities msad *y imal imaml i n M h i titation 
"tn the mat Lorn would be assembled. 

i 

Some of the categories of information being considered for inclusion 
in this descriptive inventory are as follows: 

1. The type of facility, organizational setting, and principal 
p r o g r ams 

♦ 

2* Th types of accreditations the facility has achieved 

3. Number of staff by major types and amounts of revenue for the 
tetal facility > 

4. Major target population served 

5. Specific programs provided to clients of the state VR agency 
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Information/Evaluation System 

The system will be used to generate quarterly reports of information 
from facilities which would also go to state agencies for statewide 
aggregation; Annual summaries would be prepared by the state agencies 
.and sent to the RSA central office for national aggregation and prepara- 
tion of national reports. The focus of this information would be on who 
is being served by facilities, benefits achieved, and the efficiency with 
which these benefits are achieved. The plan is to summarize this infor- 
mation at the program level within the facilities. "Programs" means 
such things as work adjustment,, skill training,, vocational evaluation, 
in-patient physical restoration, and the like. More e^)hasis will be 
given to information on benefits achieved rather than on the process itself. 

The Information System is being designed with a central core of in- 
formation that would be common from all facilities and from all states. 
Individual states may also collect additional, perhaps more detailed 
information from facilities for their unique purposes. It is anticipated 
that facilities themselves will be interested in the information going 
beyond this common core. 

The areas of benefit information currently being considered for 
inclusion in this system are, first, the achievement of various types 
of rehabilitation such as competitive employment, sheltered employment, 
etc., as well as the levels of earnings of persons achieving such employ- 
ment. Also considered are benefits which are "proxy" to rehabilitation 
status, such as "in placement for employment" or "in training" or^"in an 
employment goal program." The third type of benefit- information collected 
would be defined by the individual facility and would be specific to the 
particular program type as an indicator of clients who are not vocationally 
rehabilitated, but nonetheless have achieved some other benefits con- 
sidered significant by the facility. 

The next category of information, beyond benefits information, would 
be information regarding who is being seined by the facilities. The 
number of severely disabled persons will likely be included, as well as 
a summary of major disability types and other demographic variables. 

Just as the federal evaluation Standards call fot cost information 
related to benefits, the facilities information system will include ef- 
ficiency information such as the amount of state-federal VR costs for 
clients served by facilities and the relationship of these costs to 
benefits. The length of program participation will likely also be in- 
cluded in this area of efficiency 1 formation. 

An additional area of information that state agencies are expected 
to be interested in would be that which would assist them in monitoring 
their use of facility programs, such as referral rates, waiting lists, 
program capacity, etc. 
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Accounting System Guidelines 

Additional components to the project on (a) facility accounting, 
and (b) agreements between state agencies and facilities are the res- 
ponsibility of a project subcontractor. These components were included 
in the project largel; in response to a GAO Audit Report which was 
criticAl of the relationship between the state agencies and the facili- 
ties, and to strengthen this relationship. 

The accounting system guidelines for rehabilitation facilities is 
being designed to help facilities determine the real cost of providing 
services to VR clients. It should also assist facilities in preventing 
some of the problems that have been identified by various audits, such 
as inadequate documentation of costs, duplicate payments, etc. It will 
not be a uniform accounting system requiring all facilities to keep 
track of costs in exactly the same fashion; it should, however, assist 
facilities in designing a system unique to their particular needs. 

The guidelines for agreements between state agencies and rehabilita- 
tion facilities will include suggestions for improving the arrangement 
for purchasing" services, presenting various alternative arrangements for 
the purchase of services, and describing the elements that should be 
part of any contract or purchase of services agreement. Guidelines will 
also be included regarding the monitoring of facility performance by 
state agencies in terms of who should be responsible for various aspects 
of monitoring, specific procedures that can be used, and the frequency 
with which monitoring should be done. 

Design Issues 

Several major system design issues have been identified at this 
point in the development of the Facilities Information System. Several 
design issues will be presented. The first issue is the need to strike 
an appropriate balance between including enough information in the system 
so that it is truly useful at the facility, state agency, and federal 
levels, and at the same time keeping the system simple and concise 
enough to be accepted. It is recognized that many, perhaps most facili- 
ties get substantial income from sources other than the state vocational 
rehabilitation agency. The varied income base limits the leverage of 
state agencies and also means that most facilities have to respond to 
other reporting requirements as well. An inclination is to design this 
system so that it includes the simplest, most basic information that can 
be demonstrated to have value for direct management, planning, and re- 
source allocation at the facility level, for state VR agencies, and for 
federal RSA. 

The second design issue involves developing a universal typology of 
programs for the categorizing of facility activities with VR clients. The 
typology will include those programs which are clearly vocationally 
focused, such as skill training, vocational evaluation, and work adjust- 
ment. It will also need to include programs provided by medically oriented 
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facilities, such as in-patient and out-patient restoration, medical 
evaluation, and comprehensive rehabilitation programs. It will also 
include special adjustment programs for the blind and those special 
grant programs within facilities that have similar objectives across 
facilities, such as Training Service grants and Projects With Industry. 

\ third design issue that has been identified involves the 
responsibility for aggregation of data. An earlier RSA effort at 
gathering facility information, the Reciprocal Rehabilitation Reporting 
System, was designed for individual facility data to flow to the RSA 
central office. The data were then to be summarized there and flow 
back to state agencies and facilities. This system failed to work for 
a variety of reasons, principally because the system was voluntary and 
feir facilities chose to participate, and because of the insufficient re- 
sources for processing individual facility information in a central 
location. 

Current plans call for the aggregation of data at the facility 
level to be done by the facilities themselves. Data aggregation pro- 
vides the advantage of faster feedback and enables facilities to re&. ^ly 
integrate this information with their other informational needs. For 
example, facilities which are collecting and aggregating the information 
expected to be included in this system will be well on the way to having 
many of the necessary elements of an internal program evaluation system 
such as called for in the Commission on Accreditation of Rehabilitation 
Facilities Standards, Section 9. 

The state agency would be responsible for aggregating informatipn 
across all facilities in the state and submitting the statewide aggrega- x 
t ions annually to RSA regional and central offices. Most of the 'state 
agencies contacted have indicated they are not interested in or able to 
process individual client data for individual facilities. However, the 
£ system will allow for the option of processing for those states that do 
choose to process data for individual facilities. 

The need is recognized for the integration of the Facilities Infor- 
mation System with several other reporting efforts currently being planned 
or revised, such as the general Standards for evaluation and the state 
facility plan. T .t will be important before national installation of the 
Facilities information System that all of these efforts be coordinated so 
that the same categories of results are used, similar definitions apply 
to commonly used terms, and duplication of effort is avoided. 

Finally, some comments will be made regarding the relationship between 
state agency evaluation units and the Facilities Information System. It 
appears that most state program evaluation units do not now have any sig- 
nificant role regarding state agency use of facilities or in evaluating 
facility performance. The Facilities Information System will be generating 
considerable information for use by various people within state VR agencies 
and it would seem appropriate that the program evaluation unit be involved 
in the interpretation and use of this information. The information should 
be'of considerable value, not only to facility specialists, but to planners 
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and program staff, including counselors. It may be an appropriate role 
for the program evaluation unit to assist these people in using the 
information regarding facilities. 

Potential Uses of the System 

Some of the potential uses that could be made of this information 
at the state level include: 

1. Comparing facilities with similar programs regarding who they 
# are serving, costs and benefits achieved 

2. Comparing facility performance within the state to performance 
in other states 

3. Enabling individual counselors to better know what to expect 
from specific facility programs they may be considering using 

4. The information should lend itself to special analyses 
regarding differential results by different types of facilities 
such as comparing the performance of state operated to privately 
operated facilities 

5. It will also be useful in determining the impact on costs or 
results of changes made within the facility. This might 
include changes brought about by specific grant programs, 
changes in staff, or specific program changes 

The field tryout of the system should provide useful feedback for 
making necessary changes in the model systems and fine tuning it to im- 
prove its utility. The field £ryouts should also be useful as a demon- 
stration of the value of the system as a tool for facilities, state 
agencies, and for RSA toward the ultimate better management and improved 
performance of rehabilitation facilities. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE USES OF PROGRAM EVALUATION DATA 
WITHIN A STATE REHABILITATION AGENCY 

Stanley E. Portny 



Introduction 

The 1968 Amendments to the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act for 
the first time specifically required state rehabilitation agencies to 
evaluate the services they were providing. For the first time, federal 
fUnds for evaluation of the vocational rehabilitation (VR) program were 
made available. IXiring the following ten years a tight economy has 
limited the availability of federal program funds, and a growing emphasis 
has developed on accountability in federally sponsored programs. As a 
result, there has been a considerable increase in the amount and types 
of evaluation activities conducted in and of the VR program. 

Evaluations of the VR program are conducted by a wide variety of 
offices and organizations, ranging from the U.S. Congress through the 
various levels of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (DHEW), * 
state legislatures, and state rehabilitation agencies. Since these 
evaluations all address various aspects of program operations and/or 
service provision, the assistance of the state VR agency is often requested 
to facilitate the collection of data on or about clients and the provision 
of VR services. Due to the diversity of requests and the individuals 
initiating them, the generic similarities in the issues explored and the 
information requirM to explore them are sometimes overlooked. It is 
also often not realized that the ultimate purpose of all evaluations con- 
ducted is to generate information which will enable more competent deci- 
sions to be made regarding program mission, goals, structure, policy, and 
operations procedures. 

'This paper explores the nature of evaluation, specific characteristics 
of evaluation in VR, the purposes of evaluation activities, and ways in 
which evaluation, at all levels, can ultimately lead to program change and 
improvement. In addition, suggestions are offered for increasing the 
effectiveness of evaluation and the potential utility of the results. 
Possible uses of data generated in the conduct of these evaluations for 
, purposes other than those originally intended are also discussed. Comments 
are offered on how to complement and augment the capability of the state 
VR agency evaluation staff through the use of specialized consultants. 

Definition and Role of Evaluation 

The term "evaluation" has come to be widely used in the literature 
of management and administration; however, the particular definition of 
the word frequently reflects the context in which it is employed* A 
broad and comprehensive definition is proposed by Suchman (1967, pp. 31- 
32) as being "the determination. . .of the results. . .attained by some 
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activity. ..designed to accomplish some valued goal or objective. :. 11 The 
process of evaluation consists of three separate steps: 

1. Selection of performance indicators and criteria with respect 
to which performance will be assessed 

2. Monitoring or observation of the activity 

. 3. Assessment of the observations with respect to the criteria 

* To facilitate subsequent use of evaluation results, it is helpful to 
include a fourth step in the process: 

4. Formulation of recommendations based upon the results of the 
assessment 

Evaluation is an essential element in any Management by Objectives 
(MBO) system designed to help a program or organization achieve its 
mission and goals. The specific elements of an MBO system include 
(i) development of goals and objectives; (b) formulation of a strategy 
for achieving those goals and objectives; (c) implementation of the 
strategy; (d) evaluation of program operations; and (e) modification of 
th6 strategy, if required. MBO is a continuous and cyclical process, as 
illustrated in Figure 1. . ■ * 

Figure 1. 

A Management by Objectives (MBO) System 



1 GflALS | » 1 STRATEGY 1 > 1 AtMoN j-^»| EVALuAifO" ] 
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The particular scope and focus of an evaluation will be guided by 
the program goals of immediate concern, the program components being 
examined, and the typgsTof action plans being contemplated. An evalua- 
tion may be summative or formative . A summative evaluation is designed 
to answer the question, "Does this program work or not? 11 Summative 
evaluations result in comprehensive statements about the net worth of a 
program and alternative actions based upon such evaluations may include 
eifher continuation or termination of the program. 

A formative evaluation addresses the question, lf How may this program ? 
be improved? 11 Formative evaluations do not seek to make judgments about 
whether a program should continue to exist; rather, they are designed to 
determine the quality of program performance, possible areas for improve- 
ment, and ways *n which to achieve this improvement. In recent years, the 
trend in VR activities has been toward formative, rather than summative 
evaluations. 
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Evaluations may examine the VR system in terms of input, process, or 
outcome * System inputs include the level of resources utilized and the 
number of characteristics of clients entering the program. Process refers 
to the activities conducted in the provision of services. Outcome refers 
to changes in clients 1 vocational/economic status ot other non-vocational 
chracteristics which occurred as a result of program participation. 

Evaluation may focus on the effectiveness, impact , or efficiency of 
a program or activity. Effectiveness refers to the extent to which program 
objectives related to desired changes in individual clients are attained 
as a result of the program. Impact refers to changes which occur in a 
specific target group or in society in general, as a result of the program. 
Efficiency is the economy with which available resources are used to 
achieve program objectives. 

It is possible for a program to be very effective but to have a 
relatively small impact on the entire target population. Such a program 
may achieve remarkable results with those people it serves, but may serve 
such a small fraction of those eligible that the overall problems of the 
target population are only minimally improved. 



Likewise, it may be that a program is very effective in serving 
individual clients but is highly inefficient. In this instance, it is 
possible that the program could be expending far more resources per client 
than in fact is necessary to achieve a certain level of effectiveness. 
However, since efficiency is a relative assessment of the utilization of 
resources to achieve program objectives, an ineffective program (one which 
does not achieve its objectives with respect to individual clients) can 
never be classified as efficient. It should be noted though' that an in- 
effective or inefficient program can have a significant impact upon the 
target population and society. 



The VR program is a state-federal partnership. The program was estab- 
lished by federal legislation, and both federal and state funds are 
utilized to support program operations. Responsibilities of the federal 
government include the administration of federal program funds, the devel- 
opment of program policies, regulations, and guidelines, as well as the 
funding and coordination of evaluation, research and demonstration, tech- 
nical assistance and training support for the general benefit of the 
program. 

State rehabilitation agencies provide and coordinate the provision 
of services to clients, administer state and federal program funds, and 
develop administrative policies and procedures for program operations. A 
variety of government offices a^d agencies have some degree of authority 
with respect to aspects of the VR program. As illustrated in Figure 2, 
four distinct federal government bodies, including the Congress, offices 
with general program and fiscal responsibilities in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the central and regional offices of 
the Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA) have some measure of 
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Figure 2. Levels of Authority in the VR Program 
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responsibility for VR program- operations. The state VR agency is in 
turn responsive to botju^the federal government and the state legislature. 
In general, higher levels of authority are concerned with program issues 
of broader interest/and applicability. The highest level of authority, 
the U.S. Congress, is ultimately responsible to the public. 

Each individual responsible government office has its own program 
responsibilities and, consequently, its own goals and objectives to 
achieve. To ensure that goals and objectives are being achieved, each 
must conduct its own evaluation of the particular program elements of 
interest. 

Various government offices use different methods to conduct their 
evaluations. The U.S. Congress may use the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) Audit Agency to investigate programmatic and fiscal operations, or 
it may require, through legislation, that specific evaluation activities 
be conducted either by offices within the federal government or within 
the state VR agency. DHEW and RSA can have evaluations conducted internally 
by agev^y staff, they can require that *state VR agencies conduct particular 
evaluations, or contract for evaluation studies to be conducted by private 
organizations. The state VR agency can conduct its own evaluation internally 
or contract with private organizations. 

The ultimate purpose of evaluation at all levels is to assist each 
responsible agency to achieve its goals and objectives with respect to 
the VR program. However, government agencies and offices have available 
different methods for implementing action plans to affect program perfor- 
mance. The U.S. Congress can modify and amend federal program legislation. 
The federal agencies can develop and modify program policy and guidelines 
and the state VR agency can modify operational procedures. 

In general, particular government agencies have the authority to 
enforce implementation of their plans and requirements, within the scope 
of their particular operations. That is, directives from the U.S. Congress 
will apply to individual programs within all states, while directives from 
a state agency will affect operations within the agency. In general, 
action or implementation plans at any level will affect operations at the 
same and lower levels. Since service provision occurs at the state agency 
level, all action or implementation plans will ultimately affect state 
agency operations in some way . 

Evaluation in the State VR Agency 

Evaluation activities are conducted in the state VR agency for one 
of two purposes: (a) to provide information and respond to the directions 
of audiences outside the agency; and (b) to facilitate effective internal 
management of agency operations. Often, the general issues addressed by 
both types of evaluations may be similar, but the level of detail, as 
well as the perspective of the information presented may differ. Though 
it is frequently perceived that evaluations for internal use will affect 
agency operations while those for external audiences just result in the 
production of reports, it is important to remember that the information 
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coi^tained in those reports can form the basis of program actions taken 
at other levels of government which ultimately will affect state VR 
agency operations. 

Evaluations for External Audiences 



Evaluations in the state agency may be conducted in response to the 
demands of the U.S. Congress, DHEW, RSA, or the state legislature. The 
specific issues addressed may relate to (a) compliance, (b) program 
justification, (c) program accountability, or (d) program improvement. 

Compliance 

Either an evaluation of the program may be conducted to determine 
the extent of compliance with specified requirements,^ the very conduct 
of the evaluation activity itself may constitute compliance with the 
requirements. An example of the first type of compliance-related 
evaluation is the preparation and submission of reports on case cost, 
cise flow, and other program operations addressed in the federal VR 
Standards. The information presented in these reports is compared with 
required performance levels to determine whether the program is satis- 
fying the requirements. t 

Examples of the second type include the conduct of follow-up studies 
of closed clients as required in the VR Standards, or the annual review 
of ineligibility determination as required by program legislation. In 
these cases, the compliance requirement is to conduct the studies, rather 
than to obtain specific results or to take certain actions based upon the 
results. It is anticipated that the agency will use the information to. 
correct any problems identified. Results of these evaluations may actually 
form the basis of amendments to program legislation or to program policy 
at the federal level. 

Program Justification 

Evaluation for program justification may include (a) assessment of 
the program's net impact on, or benefit to the target population in order 
to justify its continued existence, or (b), analysis of program cost and 
operations in order to justify and support specific budget requests. 
Actions in response to these evaluations might take the form of increases 
(or decreases) in federal or state appropriations, legislative amendments 
modifying the program purpose or structure, and so forth. 

Program Accountability 

Analyses related to program accountability seek to insure that pro- 
gram funds are being expended in accordance with prescribed guidelines 
and plans, and that basic program goals and objectives are being achieved. 
Actions in response to such evaluations might include modifications of 
program legislation or program policy and procedures. 
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Program Improvement ^ 

Finally, evaluations may be conducted in response to the directions 
of external audiences, in order to identify problem area? and to develop 
recommendations for improving program operations, including service de- 
livery. Examples of such activities include the federally coordinated and 
conducted Program Administration Review (PAR), as well as certain 
federally sponsored evaluation studies performed by private organizations. 
These projects are designed to examine state VR agency program operations 
in order to identify ways in which program performance could be improved. 
Actions based upon the results of such Studies are implemented through 
plans developed jointly by federal and state program offices. 

Evaluations for external audiences may either be performed by out- 
side organizations, performed jointly by an outside agency and state VR 
agency staff, or conducted entirely by the state VR agency. In each of 
these cases, the state VR agency may be required to perform several 
different types of activities in support of these evaluations. Required 
program data may have to be collected, statistical reports may have to be 
prepare;) and submitted, or agency records, caseload data, and other infor- 
mation may have to be made available to external evaluators. 

Evaluations for Internal Use 

Evaluations for internal use are primarily designed to facilitate 
the improvement of service provision or program operations. These eval- 
uations may be systematic and ongoing or 3d hoc. Systematic evaluations 
are planned activities which are repeated at scheduled time intervals. 
Ad hoc evaluations are designed to address a particular problem or con- 
cern of the moment. Both types of evaluations serve as essential 
elements in the agency system for program management. 

Prime audiences for results of evaluations conducted for internal 
use include agency top management, middle management, first line super- 
visors, counselors, and other service providers. The following are 
candidates for inclusion in the audience for a particular evaluation 
activity: 

1. The individual or office who requested the evaluation 

2. Those people with authority to implement change in the program 
elements being evaluated 

3. Those who are being evaluated 

4. Those who will be involved in or affected by any changes 
implemented as a result of the evaluation 

The results of evaluations can be used in two ways to help improve 
program performance. First, the information can be presented to and 
discussed with those staff members who were evaluated. People are often 
unawa e that their performances are not measuring up to expectations. 
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Therefore, the first step, reporting to them the results of assessments 
of their performance, will enable them to note problems with their per- 
formance and take steps to correct these problems. 

Second, it is important to report the results of evaluations to 
program managers, so that they may devise action plans and appropriate 
employee incentive schemes to encourage the correction of problems and 
the continuation of desired performance. Toward these ends, evaluation 
data may be used in program planning and goal setting, performance assess- 
ment of agency sub-units, caseload management, and employee performance 
appraisal. 

Comparison of Evaluations Designed for External 
Audiences With Those Designed fpr Internal Use 

Though program evaluations for internal and external audiences often 
address similar issues, certain differences in their design and conduct 
are of importance. First, evaluations for internal use are designed to 
address issues of current importance in the operations of the state 
agency • The results of such evaluations may form the basis for changes 
in operational procedures which will have an immediate impact on agency 
operations. Evaluations for external, audiences, on the other hand, may 
address issues of concern from a broader program perspective, but may be 
of little immediate operational utility for the state agency. As a 
result, staff may devote less effort to insuring that the evaluation is 
rigorously and thoroughly conducted. All program evaluation information 
has the potential for influencing actions at some level of program author- 
ity which ultimately will affect state agency operations. 

Second, evaluations for internal use are designed and conducted 
specifically to identify ways to improve program performance. However, 
the motivations behind preparing reports for external audiences is often 
to convince, these audiences thaf operations are satisfactory as they are . 
In other words, the purpose of these evaluations is to convince an audi- 
ence that no program changes or actions are required/ Therefore, the 
results of evaluations for external audiences often fail to explore 
potential problem areas in "program operations to the extent necessary 
or desirable to facilitate the correction of these problems. 

Finally, the end result of evaluations for internal use should be 
changes in operations which will result in improved program performance. 
The end result of evaluations for external audiences is often perceived 
to be just the completion of a report. This apparent lack of direct 
connection between evaluation results and program action may cause people 
to feel ihat evaluations for external audiences are of little real value. 
It is important to recognize th£t these reports may be instrumental in 
leading to program changes, even though the changes may be formulated at 
levels outside of the state VR agency/ 

Sources of Evaluation Data 

Data required for program evaluations may be obtained from sources 
external and internal to the state agency. External sources include 
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federal audit reports, RSA statistical reports, federally funded evalua- 
tion studies and reports, or studies from other state agencies. Internal 
data sources might include case records, management and caseload' infor- 
mation systems, and state agency conducted studies. 

Though broad utilization of existing data is to be encouraged, there 
are certain potential problems which must be carefully considered when 
using data for other than their original purpose. It is important to 
insure that the definitions of the existing data elements are identical 
to those of the data elements being sought. Terms such as "target 
population," "active caseload," and "severely handicapped" may have dif- 
ferent definitions, depending upon the context in which t;hey are used. 
Similarly, the time intervals for which data apply should be specified 
and compared for consistency. 

If the existing data were developed based upon a sample, it is 
essential to verify that the sample is valid and appropriate for the 
current purpose. As an illustration, data collected for the purpose of 
determining trends in national program performance are often insuffi- 
ciently detailed to enable the determination of trends in individual 
state agency performance. 

It is important to ascertain whether there may have been a pre- 
existing bias which affected the values of the existing data. This is 
of particular importance, for example, when considering the use of data 
for program improvement purposes which were originally collected in 
response to compliance requirements. Sometimes it is possible to correct 
for the bias with statistical procedures, while in other instances the 
data may be of no use for the present purpose. 

Finally, it is important to insure that the existing data are current 
enough for the present purpose. Since the preparation of reports which 
present the existing data is a lengthy, process, the data presented may be 
too old to be of use for the current requirement. More recent data may 
exist within the state agency which are more suitable for the purpose. 

To illustrate some of the points mentioned in the preceding section, 
two examples of evaluation activities conducted in the state VR agency 
will be discussed. The first, a weighted case closure system, \s a 
method for using information on the quality arid characteristics of case 
service provision to improve agency operations. The second, the federal 
VR evaluation Standards, entails the evaluation of operations and the 
preparation of descriptive reports in response to an externally generated 
requirement. Particular attention will be directed towards exploring the 
potential utility for internal management use of data collected in 
accordance with the VR evaluation Standards. 

A Weighted Case Closure System 

A caseload analysis system is a set of procedures for describing the 
nature and quality of services provided to clients, the effort involved 



in the provision of those services, and characteristics of the client 
population served. Caseload analysis systems may be designed to provide 
overall assessment of cases after they have been closed or they may be 
designed to provide continuing evaluation of cases through their active 
statuses, up to, including, and after closure. In the former instance, 
the quality of services provided is often reflected by the type of closure 
achieved, characteristics of the closure, and characteristics of the client 
at closure. Systems of this type are referred to as weighted case closure 
systems. In the latter instance, the quality of services provided to 
cases Which are still active may be reflected by th* extent to which inter- 
mediate objectives (i.e,, milestones reached on the path toward closure) 
are reached, professional standards of service provision are met, or other 
characteristics of service provision or program operations ar^e achieved. 

A variety of indicators may be used *to reflect the quality of ser- 
vices and level of effort associated with the closure of a particular^ 
case. The a priori probability of achieving a successful closure fo^ a 
client with the demographic characteristics oflthe^case under analysis, . 
tie case service costs expended, hourly wages and other vocational/economic 
descriptors of the client's employment situation at closure, and non- 
vocational client descriptors may all be used \o assess the services pro- 
vided to the subject client. In addition, the extent to which agency 
priorities for serving specific target groups or for meeting particular 
budgetary or service goals are successfully achieved may be included in 
the overall assessment of a particular case. 

The purpose of these systems is to encourage the provision of ser- 
vices to all eligible clients in accordance with program priorities. The 
purpose is achieved by providing information to staff regarding their 
performance and by facilitating the development of staff incentive systems 
which reward personnel in accordance with their performance assessments 
as developed by these systems. For example, greater credit might be 
received for: 

1. Rehabilitating a person with a lesser probability of success 

\ 2. Achieving a quality rehabil. ation at less than average cost 

for such a rehabilitation 

3. Rehabilitating clients in identified priority groups 

Information developed in accordance with a weighted case closure 
system can be utilized to improve program operations in two ways. First, 
the information should be reported back to the agency staff so that they 
can see to what extent their performance is meeting agency goals and 
objectives. They, in turn, can use this information to improve tie 
delivery of services to clients. Second, information on counselor per- 
formance should be related to agency management* Management may then 
reward those staff members who are performing well and encourage and 
assist those wh are not performing. The ultimate success of this 
system depends upon the extent to which agency personnel can coordinate 
their efforts to provide services of acceptable quality to the appropriate 
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target population. 

Numerous sources of data are useful in the initial development of 
5 the weighting systems governing the relative credit to be given for 
achieving particular .types of rehabilitations. Possible sources include 
existing agency caseload and management information systems, RSA-300 
report sub-missions, and federally funded evaluation studies which exam* 
ine the provision of services to particular types of clients^ . 

Information on closed cases which is required to conduct ongoing 
evaluations of agency operations and services provided could bet collected 
from existing statistical reports or specially designed reporting forms. 
Care should be taken to minimize additional reporting requirements. 

? 

In addition to guiding the types of clients served by the agency and 
the quality of services they received, information generated by. a weighted 
case closure system has other possible uses. It .may serve as input for 
more comprehensive evaluation of the effectiveness and iaraact of agency 
program operations, as a basis for a counselor performance appraisal 
system, or as input into agency planning and the selection of agency 
goals and operational activities. Further, the detailed analysis of 
service provision activities may.be useful for estimating the need for 
future resources, developing supportive information fo* budget requests, 
and explaining the extent to which current operations are realizing the 
general goals and objectives of the VR program. 

The Federal VR Evaluation Standards 

The federal VR evaluation Standards were developed in response to 
a specific Congressional mandate included in the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973. The Standards were designed to establish criteria for the evalua- 
tion of program effectiveness, to increase prpgram accountability, and 
to require state VR agencies to carry out more comprehensive evaluations 
of their programs. To accomplish these purposes, the Standards were de- 
signed to address four basic issues: 

1. The degree to which the eligible population is reached and 
affected 

2. The degree of change towards the goal of gainful employment 
experiences by clients as a result of VR services 

3. The extent to which the program meetj the mandated priority 
^for serving the severely handicapped 

4. The efficiency with which resources are used to accomplish 
program goals 

1 The Standards are structured to focus on certain program charac- 
teristics, processes, and outcomes which, if not achieved or conducted 
in accordance with specified criteria, would suggest that the program is 
not providing services of acceptable quality. 
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The state agency's responsibilities with respect- to the Standards 
include the collection of program data, the performance of certain 
studies (such as client satisfaction and follow-up studies), and the 
preparation and submission to RSA of a report on agency performance with 
respect to the Standards. RSA then analyzes the data submitted, compares 
the data with national norms and established performance levels, and 
submits a summary report back to each state agency describing the extent 
to which the agency is in conformance with the Standards. RSA also pre- 
pares reports detailing analyses of the data from regional and national 
perspectives. 

In addition to satisfying a mandated requirement, much of the infor- 
mation contained in the Standards reports prepared by the state agency 
and RfsA may be useful for internal agency applications. Certain case 
flow information such as time in and between various statuses, may 
reveal potential bottlenecks or problems in the rehabilitation process. 
Outcome information , such as mean weekly earrings at closure with respect 
to mean weekly earnings for the weeV before ^eferral or compliance of job 
status and earnings at follow-up with job status and earnings at closure, 
y'elds insights into program effectiveness. Cost data, such as mean case 
service costs for different types of services for different closure 
statuses, and target population data, including estimates of size and 
characteristics of cases accepted and served, may be useful for state 
agency program planning, resource allocation, and budget requests. 

The data required for and prepared in response to the Standards are 
aggregated to describe overall characteristics and behavior of the entire 
agency, rather than of sub-units, individual staff, or individual cases. 
Therefore, the Standards data are of most use to agency top and middle 
management who make agency wide decisions. 

For those aggregated data which are calculated from individual case 
records, the RSA report to the state agency includes not only the mean 
value of the data element but also its standard deviation. If unusual 
performance is noted in the behavior of one o5 these data elements, 
examination of the ratio of the standard deviation to the mean may help 
to pinpoint the cause of the problem. If the ratio is small, in all 
likelihood the problematic behavior will be observed throughout the 
agency. In this instance, the mean represents a strong central trend 
^nd the variations in this trend are relatively minor. 
I 

If the ratio is large, there is strong indication of significant 
variation in the data element among the cases examined. Further analysis 
would be directed towards determining whether the distribution oc the 
data was normal, uniform or multimodal and, in many cases, whether there 
wer<? certain characteristics common to cases grouped together, such as 
liy the same district, the same disability, the same counselor, and so 
forth. JJpon determining particular places within the agency where the 
problem was localized, additional investigations could be conducted to 
determine specific causes of the behavior. 

Since much of the information for the Standards reports is derived 
from existing caseload information systems, the charge that motivation 
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to present a favorable picture of agency performance might have affected 
the detail, perspective or bias of the data is less likely. However, it 
is still important to consider certain potential problems which might be 
encountered when using these data for agency program operation assessment 
and improvement. 

The ultimate purpose of the Standards reports submitted by state 
agencies is to convince RSA that programs operations are satisfactory - 
that no changes are needed. Therefore, the reports may tend not to 
explore or identify potential problem areas fully, unless specifically 
required to do so in the Standards instructions. This may limit the 
extent to which favorable performance as described by the Standards data 
should be considered by agency management as a firm indication that no 
problems exist. 

The submission of information by state agencies and the preparation 
of the summary reports by RSA is a lengthy process. Therefore, the data 
contained-^in^the reports may not be the most up-to-date data available 
to the agency the current time. Though the data may be useful in 
preliminary analyses, it may be necessary to obtain updated information 
for particular applications. 

Data in the existing Standards do not completely address all aspects 
of importance in tl\e VR program. Therefore, Standards data should be 
used as indicators of program performance, rather than as complete and 
comprehensive descriptors. Agency staff should develop and conduct ad 
tional evaluations, as required, to explore all vital areas of agency 
operations. 

Implications for the State Agency Evaluator 

The preceding discussion has explored aspects of the varied demands 
for evaluation infoifmation placed upon the state VR agency and of the 
possible applications for which this information will or could be used. 
As a final note, there are certain points which should be highlighted in 
order to increase the utility of program evaluations and the likelihood 
that results of the evaluations will be utilized in the most effective 
ways possible. 

The need often exists in the state VR agency to satisfy the require- 
ments of external audiences before activities with internal applications 
can be undertaken. However, when planning the allocat^ Jn of scarce 
agency staff and financial resources for evaluation: 

1. It is important to remember that information provided to 
external audiences may eventually form the basis for program 
change introduced at some level outside the state VR agency 

2. It is always advantageous to consider how use might be made 
of this information in evaluations undertaken for internal 
application 
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Several points should be remembered when attempting to plan for the 
successful utilization of any evaluation information: 

j 1. Always identify those with authority to act upon the results of 
the evaluation. These people should be a prime audience for 
the evaluation results 

2. Always determine deadlines by which the evaluation results are 
needed, in order to impact upon relevant planning and decision 
making. An evaluation report, no matter how excellent and 
insightful/ is of no value if the issue to which it pertains 
has already been resolved 

3. Studies have shown that managers are primarily oriented towards 
action and do not respond well to written periodic reports. 
Therefore, communication of evaluation results should be clear, 
concise, and topic oriented and, if possible, should be verbal 
as well as written 

4. Finally, evaluation results should always include proposed 
recommendations for action and anticipated consequences 
associated with those actions, rather than just raw data and 
statistics 
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INTRODUCTION 



Beyond having a national set of program evaluation Standards, a 
need exists for methods .and measures which address evaluation issues 
beyond the Standards. A number of such projects are underway at present. 
While not encompassing all such activities, the projects are representa- 
tive of some of the innovative approaches currently under development. 

Fred McFarlane and his associates at San Diego State University 
recognized the need for a uniform and comprehensive case review procedure 
for the rehabilitation program. Using rehabilitation legislation as a 
guide, McFarlane and his group have developed a standardized case review 
schedule based upon agency compliance with RSA rules and regulations. A 
modified version of the case review has been included as part of the new 
evaluation Standards developed by Berkeley Planning Associates. 

Rehabilitation Indicators constitute a new and basic tool with much 
potential for application within a variety of rehabilitation settings. 
Margaret Brown and her associates at New York University developed Rehab- 
ilitation Indicators in response to the continuing and long-standing dif- 
ficulty of documenting the nature and scope of effective efforts in rehab- 
ilitation programs. These measures constitute a basic tool which describes 
observable elements of the client f s life that can change as a result of 
rehabilitation efforts. Central to the development of Rehabilitation Indi- 
cators is a model of client change which defines sets of client variables 
that may change during the rehabilitation program, and Relationships be- 
tween the variables. 

Robert Thrall and Larry Glass present work they have been conducting 
in the area of applications of cost-benefit analysis to rehabilitation. 
This approach has traditionally received mixed reactions in the rehabili- 
tation coamunity. Thrall and Glass attempt to deal with the concerns of 
rehabilitation personnel by first providing definitions of different types 
of cost-benefit analyses. This is followed by descriptions of potential 
applications of this research tool in rehabilitation programs. 

Sara Wagner of JWK International describes a national follow-up study 
of rehabilitation clients. She discusses some of the methodological prob- 
♦ lems encountered and how they were handled. In addition, Wagner presents 
the advantages of a standardized follow-up questionnaire for the entire 
state-federal program. 

Don K. Harrison from The University of Michigan discusses a model 
for competency evaluation in rehabilitation. The approach, based on a 
systems analysis framework is being developed by The University of Michigan 
Rehabilitation Research Institute 



The ethical dilemrt* of (a) desiring a control group for validity pur- 
pose* in program evaluation strategies, and (hi withholding needed services 
from eligible clients t* achieve such control has limited the credibility 
of many evaluation efforts. Ken Reagles and John O'Neill suggest a poten- 
tial resolution to this>dilemma through the use of time series, single sub- 
ject designs which have been developed from learning and behavioral research. 
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The project to revise the current RSA management information system 
(MIS) was not initiated until six months after the Syracuse conference. 
However, this effort is so vital to the future of rehabilitation program 
evaluation that it was deemed important to include in this monograph a 
/ paper describing this undertaking. The paper is a summary of the first 

/ sttge of the Abt effort to revise the MIS. It is both informative and 

* provocative. 

/ 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE CASE REVIEW SCHEDULE FOR 
PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Fred R. McFarlane, Ph.D. 
Lana C. Brenes, M.S. 



Introduction 

The primary involvekent of the Regional Rehabilitation Continuing 
Education Program (RCEP) in Region IX at San Diego State University in 
program evaluation is in training administrators, supervisors, and/or 
counselors in the Case Review process. Many thoughts arise as to what 
would be the most appropriate way to present the Case Review Schedule 
(CRS) and the Case Review (CR) process. As these thoughts were discussed, 
a graffiti statement came to mind: "Theories without facts are barren; 
facts without theories are useless.' 1 

How does this statement relate to program evaluation? Let's propose 
two changes in its wording. First, substitute the term "management goals 1 * 
for "theories." Second, substitute the term "program evaluation" for 
"facts." The revised graffiti now reads, "Management goals without pro- 
gram evaluation are barren; program ^valuation data without management 
goals are useless." This is a concept^ which must be addressed when 
considering program evaluation approaches. Essentially, why conduct pro- 
gram evaluation? An evaluator must first answer the question, "What is 
the management goal?" Based on determining the management goal, the 
evaluator must develop a method of evaluation to gather the data to 
detennine if the goal has been attained. 

Taking this approach, it is determined that -the management goal for 
this conference (Program Evaluation for Rehabilitation Agency Personnel) 
is M to enhance the'. quality of rehabilitation |sery ices to persons with 
handicaps to, employment." That is the Mnagei^Shjb goal not only for this 
conference, but for the ^tate-federal Vocational ^rehabilitation (VR) 
system. 

To analyze this goal, focus on the wbrd "quality." The basis for 
obtaining the management goal must originate in the confines of the VR 
system from the point where the client enters the VR system to the point 
when the client terminates the VR system. Between client entry and exit 
is the only time a state VR agency has some control over the "quality of 
rehabilitation services." Finally, if one is going to look at the quality 
between these two points, whetfe would one look first? The obvious place 
is the interaction between the counselor and the client. Therefore, when 
analyzing the overall management goal, administrators, trainers, program 
evaluation specialists, anil supervisors can only facilitate the interaction 
between the counselor and the client to attain the goal of "quality rehab- 
ilitation services." / 
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Using this deductive process of anal/zing the management goal, it 
is necessary to the program evaluation system at a basic point - the 
interaction between the rehabilitation counselor and the client. How 
can thiy interaction be evaluated? First, examine what~the counselor 
J doea^itfith a client. There are numerous ways to look at the rehabilitation 
counselor-client interaction, but the only readily obtainable information 
available is the client's folder which includes the rehabilitation coun- 
selor's case documentation and related data about the client. 

This is where the CR process of program evaluation starts. It is 
imperfect, obviously, because the rehabilitation counselor does not write 
everything down. It is based on his/her writing style and other variables. 
But when other options are examined for evaluation, this interaction adds 
burdens to the rehabilitation counselor. Further, these other options 
may not be applicable to obtain the necessary information. So why not 
use what is there? An underlying assumption is that a client's case 
folder will be used as the representative basis for what happens between 
the counselor and the client in the confines of the VR system from intake 
through closure. This is the theoretical base from which the CR process 
has been organized. 

The framework for this paper proposes to cover three areas (a) the 
development of the CRS and the CR process; (b) the structure of che CRS 
and the application format; and (c) the application of the CRS, not only 
as an evaluative tool but as a supervisory-training tool and a management 
tool. 

Development of the Case Review Schedule 
and Case Review Process 

Whenever a program evaluation procedure is put into effect, all 
parties must be involved. So when Region IX RCEP became involved in the 
CRS development, it was felt that right from the beginning there must be 
regional office and state VR agency input. Therefore, every revision of 
the CRS has been critiqued and/or reviewed by the states in Region IX. 
Further, the CRS has been field tested and applied in four of the state 
VR agencies in Region IX. Therefore, the CRS and the training that goes 
along with it have been developed jointly by the RSA regional office in 
Region IX, by the state VR agencies in Region IX, and by RCEP IX. 

The original impetus for the development of the CRS was the VR pro- 
gram evaluation Standards. As the Standards were discussed with the 
states in Region IX, the general consensus was that there must be some- 
thing developed which is more specific - some type of measure/process 
that will be responsive to the Standards and yield data on an ongoing 
basis. It should also assess the interaction between the rehabilitation 
counselor and the client. 

The process tchosen was the Case Review. The Case Review was the 
one process thr * was manageable. In no way was this considered a "cure 
all" to all questions that administrators and program evaluation per- 
sonnel had in relation to the VR Standards. It was a starting point. 
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It was (is) an essential first step in developing a total program evalua- 
tion system. 

The basic application of the CRS is evaluative. The intent is to 
evaluate the services provided by the counselor. The CRS can 
also be used for supervision. Evaluative data have limited application 
to maklngx^ch^nges unless the results can be interpreted so that super- 
visors can assist rehabilitation counselors improve the type of services 
provided. Further, CR data are usable for some management decisions. 
What are the bases for the content of the CRS? The first basis is the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and the subsequent amendments, the second is 
the Code of Federal Regulations (CFR) , and the third is the Rehabilitation 
Services Manual (RSM). All items within the CRS come from one of these 
three source documents. 

A recurrent statement ha 3 been made whenever the CRS is presented; 
"The size of the document is overwhelming." Another statement that will 
probably be made is that there is a duplication of items. The basis, 
though, that has been established for the CRS is compliance with the 
Rehabilitation Act, the CFR, and RSM. Some of the duplication and volume 
are a result of these sources. Therefore, a byproduct of the standardized 
application of the CRS on a national level would be to make recommendations 
to modi^ and/or eliminate questions that may not be essential and to 
minimize *some of the redundancy of the three sources. 

Structure of the Case Review Schedule 

The structure of the CRS follows the rehabilitation process. Be- 
ginning with Section I on Client Information, the CRS deals with demo- 
graphic characteristics, such as earnings at referral and closure, and 
length of time in status. Experience has shown that once this informa- 
tion has been gathered through the application of the CRS, it has been 
used by state and federal personnel in conjunction with the analysis of 
the results of the Case Review. 

Section II, Evaluation of Rehabilitation Potential, is organized 
into two subsections according to the steps in the rehabilitation process. 
First, subsection IIA addresses the federal requirements for the pre- 
liminary diagnostic study. Second, subsection IIB contains the require- 
ments for certification of acceptability for extended evaluation and the 
delivery of services within extended evaluation. 

Section III, Eligibility, specifies the federal requirements for 
the determination of eligibility for VR services according to the 
components of the eligibility criteria. These include determination of 
a medically recognized physical or mental disability, substantial 
handicap to employment, and feasibility for employment. 

Section TV, Evaluation of Rehabilitation Potential, contains the 
requirements for the thorough diagnostic study. The case documentation 
reviewed in this section is the evaluative and diagnostic information 
which the counselor gathers and u$es to analyze the client's capabilities. 
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Section V addresses the IWRP requirements, including the issues of 
client involvement, client-counselor responsibilities, rehabilitation 
objectives and employment goals, and evaluation of the client's progress 
toward these objectives and goals. 

The next section of the CRS, Section VI, deals with Delivery of 
Services. This section departs from the overall format of the CRS. Each 
service is evaluated in terms of whether or not the service is necessary, 
planned, and given to the client. Each service provided is evaluated in 
terms of its consistency with the evaluation and diagnostic study, with 
the IWRP, with employment at closure, and in terms of the quality Of case 
management in the delivery of the service. The use of similar benefits 
and the economic needs test are also considered in relation to each 
appropriate service. Appropriateness in these areas is determined by the 
federal requirements and/or the individual state VR agency policy* This 
requires the integration of state policy into the case review training 
and the whole case review process. 

Section VII, Termination of Cases, contains the procedural and 
justification requirements for closing a case in Statuses 08, 28, 30, 
or 26. Since this section is organized by subsections according to th^se 
statuses, the reviewer completes only the subsection which is appropriate 
to the status of the case at closure. 

Finally, in Section VIII, the reviewer comments on the case which 
has just been reviewed or on the CR process. This provides the r^vi^wer 
with the opportunity to note strengths or special concerns about the case 
record documentation which^were not possible to indicate within the 
. response format of the CRS. 

One feature of the CRS which is important to discuss is its use as a 
conformance evaluation tool. Compliance and meeting the requirements set 
forth in the CRS and RSftf have been discussed. The vast majority of 
questions in the CRS reflect these requirements and need to be completed 
for a' conformance evaluation. There are some questions, however, Which 
reflect federal a, shoulds" rather .than requirements, and these may be 
completed at the option of the review team. Whether the CRS questions 
denoting conformance are completed, or the total CRS is applied, is a 
policy determined at the beginning of the case review. The use of the 
CRS can be adapted according to the state VR agency evaluation needs and/ 
or goals * 

Medical consultation is an area in the CRS which does not reflect a 
conformance requirement and about which state VR agencies have the option 
to determine state policy. CRS questions pertaining to this area may be 
omitted from a conformance evaluation or they may be retained as part of 
the case review for additional feedback to state VR agencies regarding 
good practice. 

"Skipping" is a structural feature of the CRS. The initial reaction 
to the CRS is that its length is extensive and, as a result, the time 
necessary to apply the CRS may outweigh the advantages of using such ar 
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evaluation instrument. In actuality,, the number of pages completed in 
the CRS for each case is dependent on the v status of the case being 
reviewed. For example, if a Status 26 case is being reviewed, 13 pages 
are completed. If a status 08 case is being reviewed, approximately 
two to three pages are completed. The total CRS is never completed for 
a single case. 

The question-answer format of Sections II-V and VII basically involve 
two types of quest ion-and-answer scales. A Type 1 question asks if the 
case record contains documentation; Type 2 questions ask about the quality 
of the counselor's documentation or the counselor's synthesis of client 
data. The area of counselor documentation based on counselor assessment 
is one that has been found to be exciting because it not only reflects 
the application of the CFR and RSM by the state VR agency, but it also 
focuses on counselor documentation skills and practices. 

Specific Sections of the Case Review Schedule 

To provide a perspective of specific sections of the CRS and the 
accompanying guidelines-instructions which are provided in the Case 
Review Manual, certain questions within two sections of the CRS will be 
highlighted. These two sections will be "Section II on Eligibility and 
Section IV, which pertains to the Thorough Diagnostic Study. 

Eligibility . The prrpose of CRS Section III is tu determine 
whether the client has me*: the eligibility requirements. To apply 
Section II to a case record, a reviewer assesses only the client data 
to which the counselor had access at the points of making decisions 
atout the clientts eligibility and the rehabilitation counselor's syn- 
thesis ot the client data. The reviewer looks at the case documentation 
from the date of referral through tUe date of the eligibility determina- 
tion. 

Tie Eligibility section contains both types of question lead-ins 
and an.?wi k i scales previously discussed: the Yes, No, N/A, and Less than 
Adequate, idequi:e, N/A scales* An example of the Type 2 quest ion-and- 
answer sc«l£ fr w the Eligibility section addresses the counselor's 
anaJyci* of the specific ways in which certain factors contribute to the 
substantial handicap to employment. 



How well does the counselor documentation in the case record... 

3. analyze the specific ways in which the following factors, as 
appropriate to the client, impede the client's occupational 
performance by preventing the client from obtaining, retaining, 
or preparing for employment consistent with the client's 
capabilities and abilities? 



Example: 



a. medical factors 



b. psychological factors 
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c. vocational factors 

d. educational factors 

« 

. The/ above factors are discussedjin the following excerpt irofb the 
Case Reyiew Manual: RSM Chapter 15/J5.06 specified that th« case record 
must include, as a miniaym, the "agency's analysis showing the specific 
ways in which the medical, psychological, vocational, { and other related 
factors impede the individual's occupational performance..." 

/ The factors specified in 5.a-d pertain to: 

a. ' medical-physical disabilities 

b. psychological-mental and emotional disabilities 

c. vocational-vocational adjustment including patterns of 
work behavior 

d. educational-educational background in relation- to vocational 
objectives, including preparation (e.g., training) 

As the CR manual explains, CRS Section III, Question 5 requires the 
reviewer to make a judgment on specific criteria. In reference to the 
medical factors, adequate case record documentation, for example, must 
contain descriptive data such as medical or specialist reports, as well 
as counselor's synthesis of these data in terms of the impact on the 
client's occupational performance ♦ 

Question 6 in the Eligibility section also pertains to the substan- 
tial handicap to employment. 

Example: 

How well does the counselor documentation in the case record... 

6. show that the related factors which bear upon successful 
vocational participation were considered? 

The CR Manual (based on guidelines from>the RSM) identifies, but does not 
limit the related factors to: 

/ 

1. lack of marketable skills 

2. low educational level 

3. cownunity and employer prejudices and attitudes concerning 
disability -s 

4. Long-term unemployment \ 

5. Unstable work record 
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6. poor attitudes toward work, family, and community 

In applying the CRS to cases this is the type of information which 
a , program evaluator would have access to, along with available references 
to the CFR, the RSM, and state policy, if applicable. The policies and 
procedures which are "state specific" are addressed in the Case Review 
training, since these policies may affect the application of certain CRS 
questions and the evaluation of documented case services. 

Thorough Diagnostic Study , The second section the CRS to be pre- 
sent eTTs~liectl^^ Diagnostic Study. This is the most important 
section of the CRS. The major professional difference between rehabilita- 
tion counselors and individuals called counselors in other agencies and 
settings, is the rehabilitation counselors ability to synthesize informa- 
tion, an ability to articulate the information in a clear and concise 
treatment plan, and an ability to relate this information to the client's 
disability. 

When the job dutips of employment counselors, school counselors, etc. 
are examined, a significant difference Jbetween rehabilitation counselors 
and other counselors is the rehabilitation counselors ability to complete 
a thorough diagnostic study. Unfortunately, it is also the area which 
presents the most difficulty. Diagnostic study is the area which needs 
the most attention for training and wherfe supervision of case documentation 
seei^s to be most critical. 

The purpose of the Thorough Diagnostic Study is "to determine the 
nature and sebpe of services. •' Rehabilitationists talk about developing 
an Individualized Written Rehabilitation Program (IWRP). Counselors 
cannot develop effective IWRP's unless they have done a thorough assess- 
ment of their clients. Unless counselors have good background information 
and have done a thorough analysis of that information and have articulated 
that analysis, the IWRP will be suspect. 

The dates for the Thorough Diagnostic Study are from the point of 
referral through the IWRP development. It is all the information the 
rehabilitation counselor obtains from the time the client walks in: how 
the client sits and stands and dresses; the client's family relationships, 
prior work history, background; and the client's disability. The counselor 
often gets an "information overload" from the client. The counselor needs 
to assess the information and relate it to the client' and the client's 
IWRP. 

There are two answer scales in the Thorough Diagnostic Study. Th^se 
are Type 1 - Yes, No, and N/A responses, And Type 2 - Less than Adequate, 
Adequate, and N/A responses. Onq/of the questions using the Yes, No, 
N/A response format is: / 

( 

Does the thorough diagnostic study... 

3. contain the necessary specialty examination (s)? . ^ 
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If YES, *does the Thorough Diagnostic Study d6cument that the necessary 
specialty examination was given in the cases specified below: 

a. a visual evaluation in all cases of visual impairment 

b. a screening for hearing loss in all cases of blindness 

c. an evaluation of the auditory rystem in all cases of hearing 
impairment 

d. a psychological evaluation in all cases of mental retardation 
(including a valid test of intelligence and an assessment of 
social functioning, educational progress, and achievement) 

d. other - please specify 



The response to this question is based on whether the necessary informa- 
tion was in thf case record. The CR manual instructions fiighlight the 
word "necessax^y," Was the examination that was provided a necessary 
sxamirvation for tl\e blind? 

Questions 8 through 16 use thG Type 2 scales: \'Less than Adequate, 
Adequate, and N/A." These questions raise the most concern in training 
and are of the most concern^ith regard to interpretation and application* 
These questions respond to the Describe, and Appraise areas of the Thorough 
Diagnostic Study, Each of these question's is divided into point A and 
point B. Point A focuses on u to the degree necessary, how well do the 
data describe 11 and point B focuses on "to the degree. necessary, how well 
does % the counselor documentation appraise. 11 

^ Point A focuses on how well the data despribe. This does not require 
that the rehabilitation counselor generate all data. This information is 
descriptive, such as the medical examination, vocational examination, the 
psychological' reports, etc. Basically, are there sufficient data in the 
case record? We would define "Less* than Adequate 11 as being minimal or 
no data and "Adequate 11 as leing test results, observations, reports, etc. 

# Point B for each of these items focuses on the rehabilitation coun- 
selor's appraisal. The difference between point A and point B is that 
poin^ A focuses on all data, while point B focuses only on counselor 
documentation. . This is the area where the rehabilitation counselor uses 
all the descriptive information in r the case record. The rehabilitation 
counselor's documentation must show how the rehabilitation counselor 
takes the information in the case record, synthesizes the information, 
and documents how the information applies to b the client and the client's 
vocational goal. The "Adequate" response relates the information, ob- 
servations,, etfc. in the case record to the client and to the client's 
functioning. * ' 

« 

One of the points stressed in the CR manual is "to the degree 
necessary " Obviously, the rehabilitation counselor could spend all hit/ 
her time gathering and analyzing information. The Thorough Diagnostic 
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Study is not judged by vbluaie. If is judged by the quality of information^ 
Therefore, orte of the primary focuses of training in the CR process is to 
K obtain consensus among all reviewers as to what is considered essential, 
what is important, and what is to the degree necessary? Training is 
critical in the use of the CRS. Further, it is critical that reviewers ' 
have actual field experience with the VR process so that they can relate 
to what happens during: the day-to-day activities of the rehabilitation 
counselor. 

Questions 8 and 9 are used to illustrate the Thorough Diagnostic 
Study. Question 8 is Personal Adjustment. The question asks if data 
describe the clients personal adjustment, and then if the counselor docu- 
mentation appraises .the client's personal adjustment.- Personal adjustment, 
what does it mean? Personal adjustment means "the clients adjustment to 
his/he^ disability and* his/her adjustment, to significant others." In 
mos^ case< "Significant others" would be a husband, wife, or parent. 

Question 9 is Vocational* Adjustment .. Descriptive data would include 
the client's background, 1 work history, and type of ^adjustment toward a 
vocation. This adjustment would not necessarily be actual skills but 
adjustment to the wotk setting. In the CR manual, Vocational Adjustment 
addresses those factors considered essential to meeting the demands of 
work. "Does he/she get to work?" "Does he/she have troubles with super- 
visors?" Vocational Adjustment involves critical wori* related behaviors. 
The descriptive data related to this question would be from vocational 
evaluation reports and contacts with prior employers. The appraisal 
aspect of this question identifies the implications for the client in 
, relation to rehabilitation services. * 

The rationale has been provided underlying the information used in 
the Thorough Diagnostic Study. This section requires extensive training 
and orientation regarding criteria for responses and interpretation. 

Case Review Manual 

The CR manual contains the guidelines and instructions that each" 
^ reviewer receives with tl>e CRS. The CR manual is composed of five sec- 
tions. The first section covers the training and provides an agenda out- 
lining the training process Which includes orientation to the CRS, CR 
manual instructions and participation in individual case rfeviews, and 
small and large groqp discussions. 

The second section iiv the CR manual provides the guidelines and 
instructions for the CRS. We have highlighted, in the manual, examples 
of these instructions in relation to Section III- ^ 

The third section in the CR manual, the State Supplement, contains 
explanations, instructions, and references taken directly from state VR 
agency policies and procedures. The state-specific policy is provided 
v in relation to those CRS* questions where the state VR agency has«fcjie 
option of further defining the CFR and the RSM. A copy of the CRS is 
provided in the fourth section of the CR manual to serve as a reference 
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for the reviewer. 

The fifth section of the^CR manual provides a copy of the CFR which 
is one of the source documents for the CRS questions. The RSM is not 
included in this section of the CR manual due to the many chapters ref- 
erenced, to the RSM. 

Sample Selection 

» 

Selection of the sample is the first s^tage in the application of t^e 
CRS. The selection of the" sample involves around the identification of 
certain sample characteristics. One characteristic that states have 
selected in the past is client disability. Another characteristic is 
case status,. As an example, one of the state VR agencies in Region IX 
identified case status as a sample characteristic* They were interested 
in looking at the difference in documented case service practices between 
Status 26 and Status 28 closures. 

Geographical origin represents a characteristic which has been iden- 
tified consistently by state agencies in Region IX as a sample character- 
istic which needs to be considered. SiflCe the resources may differ from 
one part of the state to* another and employment opportunities vary geo- 
graphically^ case geographical origin has .implications f or »case service, 
practices. 

Another characteristic is case finding source, which may include 
Supplemental Security Income, Social Security Disability Insurance, or 
Section 110 monies. 

A possible sample characteristic is the dates for selection of 
cases from a certaift period of time within a fiscal year. Finally, an 
option exists to select "other" characteristics. Other characteristics 
have not been us^d up to this point; however, that option is available. 

Following identification of sample characteristics, it has been the 
role of the case review staff "of RCEP IX to offer technical assistance 
to the state in the actual selection of the sample. Generally, the 
sample is selected from- two characteristics by a proportionate random 
sample method. The percentage of cases chosen with each sample charac- 
teristic is selected according to the corresponding percentage of 
occurrence in the total number of state VR agency cases. Generally, 
the case review staff works closely witjr the states in the sample 
selection. 

Administration 

The administration of the case review process is a standardized pro- 
cess. The* importance of this standardized process cannot be emphasized 
enough. It is one of the strengths of the CR process. Many evaluators 
can relate to tJ ; difficulty Qf using different case evaluation instru- 
ments within a district and then trying to draw conclusions or understand 
differences in case service practices among districts. Similar problems 
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occur on a state-wide or regional basis where different evaluation instru- 
ments and/or processes ar£ used, The results uiffer but it is not pos- 
sible to know the source of such discrepancies or if, the results are 
reliable. Consequent ly„ the case review team has focused on standardizing 
the process through training, controlling distribution of the cases, and 
introducing a reliability design. 

Training 'consists of ftt'.r parts. The first part of^training requires 
five to six hours which focus on an orientation to the CRS sections and 
the corresponding instructions in the CR manual. Basically/ the reviewer 
learns the CRS format and how to use the CRS arid CR manual together. 

, In the second part, of the training, each reviewer individually re- 
views the same state VR agency case and applies the CRS. Jhe. state VR 
agency case is selected tor training accordingKo the, identified sample 
characteristics so that the reviewer will gain expedience with',cases 
wh£ch are representative of the sample of cases to be reviewed. 

The third part of the training activity requires the reviewer to 
process the results of the individual reyiew on a question-by-questioh 
basis in a small group. The*focus> of the discussion is on differences 
in interpretation, with the aim to develop consensu* on the criteria to 
be used in the actual case review. 

Finally, the fourth part of the training is to clarify any small 
group discrepancies in a large group discussion. This individual 
review and small group and large group processes are repeated with a 
second state agency case to furtheT develop consistency ^among the re- 
viewers in theeriteria to be used fo^ evaluation of case records f The 
development or consistency is an essential step in standardizing the CR 

process. v_^X 

♦ • 

In addition" to conducting the training, case review staff control 
the distribution of cases and monitor the flow of cases during the actual 
case review. Through a case distribution matrix, the administration of 
the reyiew is standardized and integrated into a reliability design. 

• 

The reliability design allows the same cases to be distributed to 
all of 'the reviewers to determine the consistency in their responses to 
the same CRS question. The case review team has flexibility within the 
CR process td distribute six reliability cases among nine reviewers. As 
an example, if the review team is composed of a total of nine federal. and 
state reviewers, the six reliability cases are distributed anonymously to 
each reviewer at different tiroes. Therefore, a total number of 54 cases 
would be used as the basis to determine consistency among the reviewers. 

Data Analysis 

Data analysis is a critical stage in the application of the standard- 
ized CR process. Data analysis involves computer analysis, a standard 
format for presenting the raw data, and a preliminary data report. 
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As might be expected with a document as extensive as the CRS, the 
responses mre* keypunched and fed into a computer program, yielding a 
printout of the actual data. The CRS question is stated at the top of 
the computer data page and -for each question in the CRS a page of data 
is printed out. Below each CRS question, the appropriate .answer choices 
are given; either Yes or No, N/A, or Less than Adequate, Adequate, N/A. 
To the right, the frequencies of those answer choices are shown by 
total (T), st^te (S), and federal (F) reviewers. To the right on the 
printout, the freouencies are represented in percentages. The far right 
vertical column on thfcdata page is a histogram which graphically repre- 
sents the t percentages of responses by T, S., and F according .to the iflen- 
tified appropriate answer choices. 

At the bottom of the data p^e is the printout of reliability infor- 
mation and results. The answer* totals for the individual responses to • 
each reliability case and the percentages are given. Reviewers are v not 
identified by name, but they can be identified by state and federal 
affiliation to determine if there are any differences or patterns among 
gioups of reviewers. Generally, it his been found that state reviewers 
are more critical tha$ federal reviewers. 

Reliability data are used to indicate a nujjityer of programmatic 
issues. In the early development of the CRS, the case review team looked 
at reliability data for indications of errors in the CRS questions. That 
is, were questions stated in such a way that they were difficult to 
understand or interpret? The case review team still looks for this kind 
of information, but also examined are indications of differences among 
reviewer groups or patterns in responses. If there is a* lack of con- 
sistency among reviewer responses opr an apparent pattern in responses 
with one to two reviewers, does this occur across one reliability case 
in particular? Is there strong consistency among reviewer responses? 

Most recently, the case review team has been working with a systems 
analyst and a statistician to assist in developing a 'more appropriate 
measure. The new measure is a Kappa statistic and is based on majority 
agreement. TJiis new statistical program is being field tested on ^ata 
which were generated in one state agency to resolve any problems in the 
program before implementing it on a regular basis. The results of this 
Kappa statistic showed approximately a .87 reliability measure. This 
substantiated the basic statistic that had been used. 

Preliminary flat a Reports 

Along with the standard printouts of actual data, the reliability 
results and measure of consistency, a preliminary data report is pre- 
pared. This report has been part of the developmental/activities of 
the CR process. * o 

The preliminary data report consists of a narrative which identifies 
the strengths ai.J weaknesses reflected in the reliability results and 
highlights general trends in the unduplicated case reyiew^ata.^ Cur- 
^reiitly, work is progressing on a reporting system which presents the dat^ 
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in a graphic format by each CRS section. The data are presented across 
all of the sample characteristics for each CRS question. The guidelines 
for interpretation which are being proposed are used in conjunction with 
the graphic presentation of the data: (a) address the need tor consider- - 
at ion of the sample size on a per question ba,sis in intex^reting the 
data, and (br) propose percentage categories for identifying the results 
as^positive or as areas of concern and/or requiring some corrective action. 

The intent is to present results which are usable to federal and 
state VR agency personnel. The interpretive process involves a brief ' 
writ-ten discussion based on the graphs and suggested guidelines, and the 
formulation of recommendations, if appropriate. Up to this point, the 
case review team role as trainers and consultants has not extended to 
the -interpretation, process. This part of the process has been the concern 
and responsibility of federal* and state* VR agency personnel. 

Eligibility Guidelines 

Finally,- a recent adaition has been suggested to *he CRS in the 
Eligibility section.- Concern has been expressed at t ; federal level 
about eligibility and the issue of clients being served Who may not be 
eligible. In response to this concern, a procedure is built into the 
last revision of the CRS to have a case rev^wtd anonymously t*y more 
than^one reviewer if eligibility is questioned b^ the initial reviewer. 
If a question of eligibility arises, the case is passed on to another 
reviewer anonymously to either substantiate the firsf reviewer's evalua- 
tion or to refute it. .In some instances a case may be reviewed by more • 
than two reviewers. If two: pr more Reviewers agree that the Client was. 
not eligible and should not have been served, the case is pulled from 
the total review sample and this finding is reported to thf^lfederal and J 
state VR agency personnel 'wfuyare interpreting the data. 

Case Review Schedule From the Management Perspective 

The third part of this paper is a description of how the CRS can be 
used as a management tool. This includes data gathering, dissemination 
of information, an* its application in a state agency as part of a manage- 
ment system. 
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When the CRS v;as bCTng developed, it was felt that using it as a 
management, tool would be appropriate. At this point, how a state agency 
integrates the CR data into existing management systems has not been 
clearly defined. Therefore, as a starting point, the follqwing steps in 
the CR process hftve been developed to serve as a basis for its use as a 
managements tool : 

v 1." Awareness * > 

2. Skills 

^ 3. Applied consistently 
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4. Applied systematically , / 

5. Identification of training needs I 

6. Management needs . 

7. Follow-up 

Step one is critical in the application of the CRS to develop an 
awareness on the part of the reviewers in the state. The awareness must 
focus on all sections of the CRS as to why w*use' it, 

Step two in the^ application of the CRS as a management tool is to 
develop specific skills in the use o£ tlje instrument, (face the reviewer 
has the -basic awareness of the CRS and CR manual/ then he/she must develop 
actual skills in its application. 

* 

Step three is. that the CRS and CR process must be applied consistently. 
There must be consistency among each reviewer. - 

Step four is that it must be applied systematically. )He ofteh take 
for* granted the types of evaluation systems ttoat are implemented and 
assume that they are going tp be reliable, consistent, and accurate. This 
must periodically be brought into>focusi ' 
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After step four and the CRS has been applied for the first time, the 
review data will begin to identify trends iv rehabilitation services, 
ere will be some* trend* in services that are not desired or expected. 



Step five is an identification of training needs. The data pfovide 
a basis, for' specific state Vft agency training, A 



Step six is the area of management needs. Not all problems can be . 

. solved by training. Many changes need to be done through administrative 
and policy decisions. Therefore, step six provides an opportunity to 
analyze the data in relation to* management needs. The application of data 
as a management tool facilitates training (step five) aiyi management (step 
six). The data provide one form of assessment as well as an assessment 
for administrators and policy -mfikefS tcr make management changes, if 
appropriate. Management needs are not only specific to the state VR 
agency, the case review also yields information/ that could be provided to 

^RSA with regard to management information needs. 

Step seven provides for fpl low-up. It is essential that the CR 
process be continued so that longitudinal development -is assessed. A 
• critical part in the area of evaluation and its application is that it 
needs to be provided on a continuous basis. Continuous evaluation pro- 
vides information which assesses how the agency has developed and how 
services have been provided over a specified period of time. .. These basjx 
steps are critical in the application of the CRS and th§ CR process if it 
is going to be used 9 as a management tool • 
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Nevada: A Model State System 

How does the CR process work as a management tool? The following 
is an example of its use in the Nevada state agency. The administrator 
of the Nevada Rehabilitation Divisiom decided that the agency would use 
the CR process with supervisors and administrators - not as part of a 
federal mandate, but as one element of the Nevada program evaluation 
system. * 

The first step Was to select the sample characteristics. Nevada 
wanted to review each of their three district offices: (a) Carson City, 
which serves rural Nevada; (b) Reno; and (c). Las Vegas. Therefore, 36 
cases we*e selected from the Carson City and Reno offices and 60 cases 
we^re selected from the Les Vegas office. Thfese numbers were based on 
an approximate percentage of total cases for each district. 

Nevada further wanted to examine selected case statuses. The 
statuses selected were: 08, 14, 16; 18, 26, and 28. The agency wanted 
to examine specific dates* and time periods. These were open cases during . 
the month of Detember 1977 and ciosed cases during the months of November 
and December, 1977. Finally, the agency wanted to seleot cases fronw each 
Supervisor. There were three 'supervisors in Carson City and Reno and , T 
five supervisors in Las Vegas. From these characteristics, we selected 
the actual cases. I 

The second step in the Nevada training- review was to identify the 
procedure for the actual review. Table 1 illustrates that procedure. 
Instead of bringing everybody together with all the cases into one > 
central area and completing the review, the case review team conducted 
the actual review in each district office. The supervisors and adminis- 
trators were together for three tlays of training in Carson City. Over 
the next three-week period of time, the actual review was completed in 
each district office. The first week was in Carson City, the second 
week was in Reno, and the third wee* was in Las Vegas. 

At each review site a staff person served as the facilitator. The 
process of the' review required that each supervisor complete the review 
in his/her respective district office. Three administrators from the 
central office completed the review in each of the three district offices. 
To maintain consistency, the reviewers completed four reliability cases 
immediately after the three-day training. 

The consistency r^tio for each of the three supervisor groups and 
the ^administrators, as well as for the total group of reviewers, were 
calculated. The consistency ratio with regard to administrators im- 
mediately after training was .90; with supervisors across the three 
districts it was .88. 

• • 
. As reflected in Table 1, out of the twelve cases, seven ••'ere reviewed 
bf^a supervisor. Those are unduplicated cases. Three unduplicated cases 
were reviewed by administrators. That Reaves two cases out of each of 
the supervisors in Carson City reviewed, and then out of those six, three 
Cone from each supervisor) wer^ reviewed by each of the administrators. In 
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**G0 cases were selected from 5 Las Vegas Supervisors but distributed across 4 Supervisors. 
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effect, a pyramid design was employed, allowing the supervisors^ who were 
closest to the rehabilitation counselor to do most of the review. Then 
the administrators reviewed a saiqple of the cases that the supervisors 
had done and completed their review. 

The training was completed in February, 1978 and the actual review 
was completed in March, 1978. The final report will be completed in 
^une, 1978. 

The next step is analyzing the data. In the past; the interpretation 
lias been done by federal and state VR agency personnel. In thi: instance, 
the case review team tfill be doing the interpretation and providing the 
state administrator and the program evaluation and training staff with 
specific recommendations. 

If the process were carried one step further, the same procedure 
would be repeated with the* same reviewers sometime between nine and 
twelve months later. The purpose would be (a) to see if there were any 
changes in case documentation, and (b) to provide some maintenance training. 

The Nevada model, therefore, is one way in which to implement the CR 
process. 

Summary 

In summary, three objectives are indicated. The basic objective is 
that the CRS is an evaluative tool. The second is that the CRS can- be 
a "supervisory tool as used in Nevada. The third objective is that the 
CRS still needs to be tested as a management tool. The case review team 
will be focusing on this objective when the Nevada agency is givin the • 
final report. j 
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. CHAPTER VIII 

REHABILITATION IND T CATORS: 
A METHOD FOR ENHANCING ACCOUNTABILITY 

Margaret Brown 
Introduction 

The Rehabilitation Indicators Project was first funded by the Rehab- 
• ilitation Services Administration, Department' of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in October, 1974. The project, under the direction of Leonard 
Diller, Wilbert Fordyce, and Durand Jacobs, is housed at the Institute of 
Rehabilitation Medicine, New York University Medical' Center, New York City. 

During the first three years of the project, the conceptualisation 
and initial development of Rehabilitation Indicators (RI f s) were completed. 
To produce these results meetings were held involving over 75 rehabili- 
tation professionals and consumers from across the United States. Present 
project activities are focused on initial testing of RI's in, rehabilita-* 
tion Agencies and facilities. A demonstration phase has been planned 
I to evaluate the extent to which several RI models of usage can address 

key purposes and needs within rehabilitation systems. 

The Rehabilitation Indicators Project has viewed the development of 
a tool for program accountability as an extremely crucial process in which 
is it necessary to take into account the viewpoints of potential users 
of the tool. Not only is it important to get this viewpoint in the pro- 
cess of developing the tool, it is critical to take the tool out to field 
settings and see hoy the tool works. Project staff are currently in the 
process of shaking down this tool so that it looks like something where 
the bandaids aren f t apparent. Then the tool will be taken out to a broad 
range of settings to find how it works, ttitil this lengthy process is • 
further along the track the indicators will not be available for general 
use. 

Rehabilitation Indicators constitute a new and basic tool, with much < 
potential for use within a variety of rehabilitation settings and rehab- 
ilitation systems. Preceding t T ie description of the nature of this tool, 
the needs and problems RPs were designed to address are enumerated and 
discussed. 

Rehabilitation Indicators: Needs and Problems 

Rehabilitation Indicators were developed 9 in response to the continuing 
and long-standing difficulty of documenting the nature and scope of effec- 
tive efforts within rehabilitation settings and systems. Adequate docu- 
mentation^, of course, crucial both in terms "of accountability (descrip- 
tion of actual resources used in attaining expected client -outcomes) and. 
in terms of program evaluation Cdefining the impact of resources used). 
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Documentation of effective efforts is important to all participant* in 
the rehabilitation process. Service providers receive adequate Credit for 
their .efforts, supervisors have vaiifcd infonnation upon which to base super- 
vision, and funding agents and Congress have a detailed picture to assist 
in their making resource allocation decisions. Also, .clients get a cleat 
understanding of their own goals and progress in order to enhance their 
participation in planning and monitoring their rehabilitation efforts. 

Obstacles to Effective Documentation 



The difficulty in documenting effective, efforts has Jfour major com- 
ponents: 

1. Difficulties in defining and measuring client chanc er What 

elements of the client's life are relevant in documenting change 
associated with rehabilitation? What approaches can be applied 
to measurement problems within the spectrum of relevant variables 



3. 



Difficulties in defining rehabilitation proce ss variables .that 
are associated with client change: What aspec I of the rehabili- 
tation system need to be documented? Hov? 

Defining the range of resources used to attaiu rehabilitation 
outcomes: Rehabilitation is a process which over a lengthy 
period cf time consumes resources of the client, the client *s 
family, other support systems, public and private agencies, etc. 
In defining tKe^re^outces relevant to documentation, problems 
exist in delineating tli>-fujl^ range of direct and indirect re- 
sources arid in determining the ^temporal relevance of resources 
to documentation. (For example, are"*funds used during early 
praises of medical- rehabilitation part of the-xosts of later 
vocational rehabilitation?) 



Diff loulties in defining causal relationship s within the rehab- 
ilitation process and resource variables d^xfned above and 
depicted schematically below: 



Client problems/ 
needs 



Rehab. 
Process 



Client 
outcomes 



He sources 



Problems here are numerous: What changes can be attributed to 
the rehabilitation effort and which are only associated with the 
effort. Which client needs are best addressed by which processes 
to produce specific desired outcomes? For what client problems 
ate system efforts misplaced? 
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The Rehabilitation Indicators Project has focused its efforts on 
the first aspect of documentation: defining client change. Problems in 
documenting client change are discussal below. 
• 

Measuring/ Assessing Client Change „ 

Presently used systems of measurement are often inadequate to fully 
document changes in a client's life which are relevant to and associated 
with the rehabilitation process. In what ways is measurement inadequate? 

First, measurement 'of client variables may be based on the premise 
that only a narrow range of the full spectrum of change is relevant to 
the documentation effort; e.g., only "employment status" is measured, with 
other important aspects of the client's life being ignored. 

Second, when measurement is taken beyond "employment status,". docu- 
mentation may venture into areas of measurement that involve invisible 
changes where validity of measurement is difficult to determine. Measure- 
ment of "motivation," "self -concept," "seif-esteem," etc., would fafTl into 
this category. Here documentation of change may be shown to be reliable, 
but the face validity of such measures is low (one doesn't know wh^t has 
changed) . 

Third, measurement efforts may be misplaced in several ways. Two 
examples are discussed below: ' 

1. Change may be effected in the client's environment; e.g., a ramp 
being built in the client's home. Instead of directly document- 
ing this change in the environment, measures of the client may 
be substituted ; e.g., a measure of the client's satisfaction with 
the rehabilitation system's performance. 

2. Measurement of intra-client change may be substituted for direct 
measurement of behavioral outcomes; o.g., instead of measuring 
frequency of independent activities implemented by the client 
in day to day living, measures of activities of daily living 

i (ADL) ski Us may be substituted . 

Both ADL measures and indications of client satisfaction are of 
course useful for several purposes, but not as substitutes for documenting 
^independent living activity patterns and environmental impact, respectively. 

Misplaced measures derive from several possible courses: (a) the 
measurement may be traditional but not relevant for present use; (b) mis- 
placed measures may be easier to apply than those that are correctly 
placed; (c) measures may be used only because they are available (as op- 
posed to being relevant); and (d) limitations of the sensitivity of 
measurement instruments may not be sufficiently understood by the person 
selecting the measure. 

The Rehabilitation Indicators Project has responded to these measure- 
ment problems with the development of a basic tool - RI's. However, the 
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development of RI's has also been affected by additional problems and needs 
within rehabilitation systems. Three additional problem areas associated 
with* documentat ion of effective efforts are discussed below. 

Additional Documentat ion Problems 

Socmmentation activities are often simply added on to the day-to-day 
rehabilitation process and detract from, rather than complement service 
planning and monitoring. For example, measures designed to document effec- 
tiveness may be relevant to so narrow a range of client functioning that 
they contribute little information to the process t>f vocational goal selec- 
tion, counseling, plan development! etc. Measures may not be applied to 
the variables of most concern to the client's and service provider's ef- 
forts; what is being "worked on" is not relevant to documentation measures 
and vice versa. 

r 

Whenever documentation is irrelevant in these ways, -the. time and 
ecfort the client and service provider devote tb such measures will be 
wasted. Documentation efforts which are narrow and?or misplaced detract 
' not only from time that could be used for other activities but also may 
distort the direction of planning and service provision. Such distortion 
occurs whenever service emphasis comes to mirror measurement demands rather 
than mirroring client needs (the latter defined within the context of 
system goal s) . , 

L. 

A second problem area is that of inflexibility in documentation 
systems. Measures may U adopted which refloat a single point of view 
and resultant data can answer questions formulated only within that per- 
spective. The information generated by a documentation system should 
be sufficiently flexible to provide data relevant to information and 
accountability demands of clients, counselors, supervisors, administrators, 
evaluators, researchers, funding agencies, the Congress, etc. 

o 

A related problem area is defined by the need for documentation that 
\ e easily communicated to different audiences. The language of many 
systems of documentation are too complex or jargpnistic and translations 
are difficult or imprecise. ^Also, the level of measurement may be more 
refined than needed or "understandable by a particular audience. Docu- 
menting effective efforts in the language of lay persons would serve to 
enhance accountability and would allow clients to participate more fully 
in the documentation process. 

In summary, the .Rehabilitation Indicators project has responded to a 
complex set of measurement and other problems associated with the need for 
documenting effective rehabilitation services. The Project has focused on 
problems in- documenting client change with valid and sensitive measures 
that are useful within the processes of planning and monitoring services, 
and that provide information which is flexible and understandable, the 
project's response to^his need has been the development of Rehabilitation 
Indicators. 

Rehabilitation Indicators constitute a basic tool which responds to 
the needs defined above. Just as a tool such as a hammer has certain 
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characteristics (e.g., wooden handle), uses (e.g., hitting a nail), and 
potential purposes (e.g., building a house), so also do RI's. The 
characteristics, uses, and potential purposes of RI's are described below. 

Characteristics of Rehabilitation Indicators 

« 

s * In brief, RI's are descriptors of observable el'ements of the client's 
life that can change during rehabilitation. Examples include: (a) walking 
up and down curbs; (b) being a homemakef; (c) frequency of social contact; 
(d) hours working/weeks; and (e) width of lavatory door in place of employ- 
ment. 

Descriptors of, elements of the client's life that cajl change during 
rehabilitation are infinitely numerous and need to be sanjpled and organ- . 
ized before such a list of descriptors can be useful to the documentatiofi 
of client problems and needs. ; 

The RI list of sampled descriptors was developed by first applying 
the criteria of observability and meaningfulness. Non-otiservable elements 
(e.g., self-esteem, job satisfaction) were discarded, except those that 
could be directly operational ized in client behavior (e.g., "remembers own 
name"). Elements without direct functional meaning wete also discarded; 
e.g., "flexes are" is a component of meaningful functional behaviors but 
is not meaningful in itself and was discarded. 

mm/ 

This process of sampling £rom^fche-li$t-o£- descriptor does not imply 
that non-observable and/or non -meaningful elements are unimportant aspects 
of the clients; what is being implied is that documentation of change must 
be based on observability and meaningfulness to' enhance validity and 
communication. 

Further sampling was based upon a model of client change relevant to 
rehabilitation. The model defines sets of client variables that may 
change during rehabilitation and relationships between the variable sets; 
the model points to those classes of change whibh are crucial in the task 
of documenting effective efforts* m 

The first set of variables (person variables) are those that>reside 
within the client and include beliefs, health, knowledge, motivation, 
skills, etc. Among these variable sets, only skills are observable and 
meaningful when directly operational ;zed in behavioral demonstrations. 

The second set of variables in the model are environmental: physical 
elements (e.g., architectural barriers* availability of educational pro- 
grams); social elements (e.g., employers' willingness to hire disabled 
persons); and personal elements (e.g., family support of vocational goals 
or independent living goals). 

In the model, the third type of element that is potentially modi- 
fiable yithin rehabilitation is behavior. A client f s,beMvior is a 
stream of actions tied to meanings and places; dividing the stream into 
meaningful units is an age-old problem within social science and also a 
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problem in developing an approach to measurement of client change. 

I 

■ The problem of defining useful behavior units has four aspects. ^ 
First, one can look at behaviors emitted by individuals within their 
natural context (e.g., "drives to work") or one can focus instead on be- 
havioral demonstrations outside natural settings, in the laboratory or in 
a rehabilitation milieu (e.g., "walks ten feet, assisted by /physical thera- 
pist"). Second, behavior can be categorized on a molar-molecular continuum 
Thus, units can vary from small muscular movements to mo Tar behaviors such 
as "dres&ing" to even larger units stich as "attending college.? 1 Third, 
behavior can be categorized by context (or relevance to varying goals). 
Finally, one can choose to go beyond the Surface and analyze molar be- 
havior into factors or. traits, e.g. ^Aggressiveness, which are used to 
define units of study., However, ^the criteria of observability cut ci mean - 
ing'fulness point toward subdividing behavior into macro-units cied to 
rehabilitation-relevant goals (i.e., statuses, such as "being a homemaker" 
and activities, such as "eating a meal"). 

In summary, -t is assumed that variables relevant^to the client that ^ 
may change storing rehabilitation can be organized into three sets: per- 
son, environment, and behavior. Further, the client change model dictates 
a series of relationships between these sets. The relationships are 
based upon the concept that T>ehavior is a- function. of person and environ- 
mental variables: 0 

| Environment j 1 Person 1 ^ 

^ | Behavior \ ^ 

Further, it is clear that personal and environmentaT^Mj^ables inter- 
relate to each other directly, as well as to behavior: 



| Environment t ^" ^ ( Person 



Behavior 

Fitfully, if the rehabilitation system seeks to effect changes in the 
client's behavior (e.g., in employment status or in level of independent 
living), the model states that it must first effect changes in the client's 
environment and/or person variables: 

i Rehabilitation System I 

j. — ^r 1 

1 Environment fr j Person 



\* j behavior r 



This model of client change has helped organize the sample of des- 
criptors that constitute RI's. The list of descriptors was sorted into 
four categories, reflecting each set of client variables in the model: 
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1. ''Observable, meaningful PERSON variables 

Skill Indicators 

Examples: "Walks on sidewalk" 
^ "tees key to open doo*" 

"Uses verbs in corre9t tense] 1 

2. Observable, meaningful ENVIRONMENTAL variables 

Environmental Indicators 

Examples: "Curb cuts" * \ 

"Lavatory, in sports arena" 
"Unemployment rate, in area of residency" 

3. Observable, meaningful BEHAVIORAL variables 

Status Indicators - 0 * 

Examples: "Client earned income" 

"Housing arrangement; hotel room" 
"Employment; homemaker" 

Activity J^ ^ ern Indicators 

Examples: ^feuying a home*' - 
"Cleaning house' 1 

"Activities Outside residence, duration" 
"Jteaaiag for plea -ure" 

The client change models suggests a logical arrangement or a hierarchy 
of client elements* ancF an approach td' effecting charige among those ele- 
ments. Behavioral changers pre-eminent^dn the model, with persm and 
environmental change defined as instrumental in achieving behavior change. 



f Rehabilitation System 1 
1 EnvironnenTl 4* — » 1 Skills j 



Activities 
Statuses 



In summary, rehabilitation indicators are Constituted of four typSs 
of descriptors (Skills, environment, statuses, activity patterns) of ob- 
servable and meaningful client variables. Additionally, RI's can be 
characterized as being mtilti-dimensional and organized for flexibility 
of use. 

In terms of multi-diaensionabiity, within each type of indicators many 
areas or cajego'ries of client functioning have bee^ sampled for development, 



including vodtional, educational, social, recreational, mobility, 
cognition, communication, s«lf-care, independent living/ etc. 

RI f s have been structurally organized for flexibility of use dn the 
basis of four organizing strategies: „ 

First, RI»s are conceptually organized in terms of the four types of 
descriptors (skills, status, activity pattern, environment)* 

i • . 

Second, within each type of ftl, the* descriptors are sorted into the 
content categories (e.g., vocational statuses, self-care statuses, etc.) 
mentioned above. \ 

Third, the descriptors a*e being reviewed to obtain prior estimates 
of the relevance of each indicator - to a variety of client disability 
Categories: Which RI f s are most relevant to psychiatric clients? Which 
to developmentally disabled clients? Which to spinal cord impaired pa- 
tients? These estimates will be validated in empirical field testing, 
rhe result will be disability-relevant modules of RI f s. The RI types 
and content categories may also be seen as, bases for modularizing the 
total set of descriptors, to. increase flexibility of use. 

Fourth, RI descriptors have been organized ipto levels of detail. 
For example, within the "self -care" area of skill indicators, "eating/ 
drinking" is an RI which constitutes a broad level of description. "Uses 
a fork and knife" and "butters bread" are two of the many detailed RI 
descriptors subsumed within the broad level. The organizing of RI's by 
level of detail of the content lends itself to the principle of indi- 
cators being used as "gates." If broadly defined content 19 judged to be 
irrelevant with a specific client, the refined content subsumed within may 
be skipped over in that instance. The "gating" operation is useful for 
saving time during data collection; the gate structure also lends itself 
to data reduction (from refined broad categories) necessary to serve 
program evaluation purposes. 

The final characteristic of RI's which needs to be/ stated is that 
of potential application: The RI content is relevant to m^nytype^ of 
disabilities, including sensory; psychiatric, physical, and developmental. 
The flexibility *nd breadth of the RI content encourage use within many 
types of rehabilitation systems and settings, including state vocational 
rehabilitation (VR) agencies, Vocational workshops, mental health centers, 
medical rehabilitation settings, etc. * 

'o complete the discussion of the RI tool, the uses and potential 
purposes of RI's will be discussed, respectively, in the following two 
sections. * 

Uses of Rehabilitation Indicators 

Indicators in general (e.g., social, economic) and RI f s in particular 
have several basic uses: ' 
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First, RI's can be used to describe client variables at any one 
point in tine. Examples: "employment status Cat closure): sheltered 
employment; 11 "duration of passive reaction activities (at entry): 50 
hours/ week; 11 etc. 

- Second, RI's can be used to compare client variables at two or more 
points in time (i.e., assess change). Examples: "difference between 
duraclion of* socially isola€ed activities at entry into program and at 
preserft; eight hours/week decrease; 11 "decreased physital barriers in 
client's home: entry ramp;" etc. ^_ 

Third, RI's can be used to state client goals and objectives. 
Examples: "employment statys^to be attained at closure: competitive/ 
wages;" "increased frequency of activities using a prosthesis." 

Fourth, RI's can be used to describe problems, strengths, and needs. 
This usage combines description of the present level of % client variable 
and compares it to a standard. or goal. Thus, "types 80 wpm" is a simple 
description taken out of context, but is a "strength" when compared to the 
goal of "employment status: competitive, secretarial position*" Simi- 
larly, the fact that someone has not acquired the skill "washes dishes" 
may be termed a "problem 11 or "neejd" vis-a-vis the goal of the self -care 
status of "independent living." 

The fifth use of RI's is to describe client outcomes. Here, RI's 
can be used to compare the* level of a client variable at closure with a ' 
previously stated goal or obj-ective. Thus, if "washes dishes" has been 
acquired as a skill and was a skill objective, the comparison defines a 
skill outcome. 

/ <> * 

Rehabilitation Indicators constitute value-free destriptors of 

client elements; values become attached to RI's when used to set goals, 

describe problems, etc. Such attributed values reside in the user and 

not in the'RI's themselves. In other words, the relevance and value of 

each RI can only be determined in^the context of each usage situation* 

« 

The\ultiple basic uses of the RI tool - description, assessment of 
change, goal formulation, problem/ strength description, and documenting . 
outcomes - constitute an additional dimension of RI flexibility. The 
high degree of flexibility of the RI tool and its basic uses allow RI's 
to be built into a wide variety of patterns or models of usajje. The 
"nature of sucft models will also be a function of the purposes which RJ's 
§re to address ahd the constraints of uSage defined by the operational 
realities of rehabilitation settings or systems (see Figure 1). The " 
remainder of this overview will discuss the purposes RI's can serve and 
the usage constraints that determine the design of usage models* 
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Figure 1: Model of RI Usage 
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Purposes Rehabilitation Indicators Can Address 

Rehabilitation Indicators constitute a generic, descriptive language , 
Which is a basic tool for documenting client change. The following types 
of purposes can be addressed: 

Enhancement of Program Evaluation and Program Planning 

A key aspect of program evaluation is the documentation of the ef- 
fectiveness of rehabilitation programs. In that RI's are descriptors of 
observable elements of the client's life, their use in documenting change 
enhances the face validity of evaluation data. Also, the defining and 
"organizing characteristics of RI's and the multiple basic uses (descrip- 
tion, change, goals, problems, strengths, and outcomes) allow flexible 
responses to a wide variety of evaluation approaches and foci. 

With RI's, program evaluation can focus on an approximately wide or 
narrow range >f content to fully reflect the rehabilitation program's 
areas of accountability - from vocational to independent living to an 
seven more broadly- focused content. Finally, the RI tool *s structure and , 
organization allow for ease of data reduction to produce evaluation infor- 
mation suitable ,to differing audiences. For example, documentation can 
be reduced from detailed skill^indicators to gross skill areas. Also, 
information can be obtained at relatively gross levels (status and activity 
pattern indicators) and/or at relatively specific levels (skills and en- 
vironmental indicators), with data collapsed to appropriate levels, as 
program evaluation needs dictate, 
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Enhancement gf Basic Research * 

* 

The above discussion is also relevant to enhancement of basic research 
applied to* rehabilitation clients and systems. Specific RI usage models 
uriir lend themselves ~to~rese*rch analyzing causal relationships within 
rehabilitation processes. When RI usage models incorporate the client 
<ch4nge model described earlier &nd document changes accordingly, they 
.lend themselves to studies that in lieu of control groups allow partial 
attribution of client change to rehabilitation system efforts, narrowing 
ambiguities of interpreting results. 

Thus, the model of service delivery and documentation rather than a 
research design bashed on ranuom assignment of clients to treatment and 
non-treatment conditions foras the basis for exploring cause of outcome. 
The RI tool also has potential utility for addressing areas of rehabili- 
tation research. These jnclude: 

1. Developing a method for functicmally defining severity of dis- 
ability 

2. Providing ,a method for weighting fcase closures on the basis of 
difficulty of attaining goals, or some other functionally de- 
fined rationale 

3. Providing a basic tool to be used in benefit/cost research 
(RFs defining mult idimentiomtl" benefits) * r 

6 

4^ Providing a basic too^ for identifying the level of utility of 
specific rehabilitation inputs in contributing to client out- 
comes among specific client grdbps 

Improve Service Quality 
rv 

Many usage models will have a direct impact on quality of services; 
others. wiU Have only indirect effects. The direct effects will be re- 
ferred^ to in this discussion, 

^ Certain RI usage models will enhance client' participation in service 
planning and service provision. Clients can contribute more fully through 
the generic language aspect of RI's and through a usage system that en- 
courages clients to state their goals and problems in terms of observable 
RI descriptors. 

9 

Some*usage models will assist counselors and other service providers 
by increasing their effectiveness in gathering and organizing relevant 
diagnostic data, interacting with clients in a dommon language, developing 
a plan of services which eviuence high internal consistency (goals cor- 
related with objectives which are then correlated with service) and in 
documenting results in a style that complements planning and monitoring. 

Supervision of counselors could be enhanced within those usage sys- 
tems that call for documentation closely paralleling the diagnosis-planntag- 
implementatioii-monitoring process of counselor and 61 lent interactions. f(P 
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The supervisor and counselor both benefit when the information base on 
which their interaction rests becomes a more valid reflection of service 
process. t f& . - 

Enhanced Resource Allocation Decisions 

Through an information base that is more valid, multi-dimensional, 
more relevant,- decisions by the Congress and program administrators 
regarding allocation of resources should be improved* This purpose, thus* 
directly derives from enhancement- of program evaluation and basic research^ 
Resource allocation decisions will be improved to the extent such deci- 
sions are based on documentation of effectiveness in contrast to political 
and other sources of input. 

Rehabilitation Indicators Usage Models 

In designing a usage model that incorporated RPs to serve a specific 
purppse, the designer needs to coi£ider several sets of constraints. These 
include ta) the subset of purposes being addressed, (b) constraints within 
the rehabilitation system, fc) the multiple basic uses of RPs, and (d) 
the characteristics of RI f s. 

In considering the purposes to be served, the designer of a usage 
mod.el first needs to ^differentiate purposes that focus on directly en- 
hancing service quality from those which do not. Whatever the purpose 
of Rljjsage, a model must then be designed so that RPs are integrated 
into the planning, provision, and monitoring processes of rehabilitation 
settings. \ln general, RPs 'could be integrated into the client- sfervice ^ 
provider interaction in several ways, some of which are describedr below : v ^ 

1. RPs could provide a "standard list" of cli^t elesn nts\ (statuses, 
activities skills, and environmental elements) that may \^rove 
useful as a checklist of crucial sets of variables that need to 
be considered while developing a rehabilitation plan. These 
include gathering diagnostic data, organizing and translating 
diagnostic and othei\data into a form useful f&r communicating 
with the client and with referral agencies* 

*2. RPs can provide the beh/vioral, observable content from which 
suitable descriptors may be drawn and formulated as goals and 
obj e<ftives. * \ K 

r 

3. The selected RPs can be used as indicators of change, and of 
rehabilitation outcomes. The clients progress caji be recorded, 
using relevant RPs during the process of receiving services. 
This usage lends itself both to program. evaluation and to en- 
hancement of tracking a»A monitoring. 

4. The selected RPs help focus the efforts of tjie coiinselor in 

* contacting referral agencies to obtain diagnostic data and feed- 
back regarding progress. Client-counselor interactions can also 
become more focused, enhancing client participation. Finally, 
follow-along services and follow-up studies can b^ focused onto 
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key client elements defined by RI*s. 

* 

• When integrated into rehabilitation processes, RI f s will enhance the 
delivery of services. However, the RI tool will lend itself to many models 
of usage, including being used as a data collection device outside the 
planning, delivery, and monitoring process coordinated by the counselor. 
This 4atter model* could be applied to a sample of clients or to all clients 
who enter a rehabilitation setting. Thus, a "data specialist 11 could col- 
lect RI data to be fed back Cor not) into the client-counselor planning 
process and/or to be used for basic research and for program evaluation. 

Usage models will be further modified by who is defined as the primary 
utilizer(s) of RI information: clients, counselors, or those outside the 
client -counselor interaction (supervisors, program evaluators, etc.). 
When'more than one primary utilizer is defined, the usage model must work 
to obtain and provide more flexible RI information to suit the varying 
needs and communication capabilities of different groups. 

.Most usage models are focused on ikbtaining, encoding, recording, and 
utilizing RI information within the boundaries of rehabilitation settings. 
(A simple exception would consist of RI usage by "outsiders" to define 
and formulate system goals or standards in RI terms.) When usage occurs 
within a setting, setting constraints mutft be taken into account in de- 
signing the usage model. For example, presently used methods of infor- 
mation management and of service provision need to be clearly reviewed in 
developing an RI usage model, to complement present practices or to modify 
them in a less disruptive fashion. Time constraints within the setting 
also need to be" considered; tfte benefits in information versus costs in 
time associated with various sized RI modules. 

The type of client and type of setting will largely dete^i^the 
specific method(s) 8f data collection that will provide Reliable Ifcd valid 
RI information: the client, via oral or written self reports; staff or 
others, via observation; referral sources, through observation and reports; 
or a combination of all, three sources-. Finally, the purpose of RI usage 
and type of setting will largely determine the timing of data collection. 
This can be at entry, shortly after entry, at one or more points during 
rehabilitation service delivery, at exit (or closure), and after closure. 
Similar concerns will also dictate whether data collection is on a re- 
peated measure, longitudinal basis, or on a cross-sectional basis, where 
different clients are measured at different points in time. j 

Usage as a Rehabilitation Indicator Function 

The usage system design also will be a function of RI characteristics. 
A usage system may incorporate modules of one or>more, or all types of 
RI f s, broad or specific content areas, and disability relevant dimensions. 
This is displayed in Figure 2. 
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TYPE OF RI ' 



Figure 2. Potential RI moduler 

The usage system also needs to address the RI characteristic of level 
of detail (or sensitivity) of RI's and select an appropriate level of * 
measurement. This will depend on the purpose, who the user of the infor- 
mation is, *nd the ?ource of the information. 

The usage model must also address the basic uses of RI's. A usage 
mfcdel may incorporate pure description only; for example, describing client 
functioning levels at entry into a rehabilitation setting. * A usage model 
may integrate only the goal setting aspect of RI use; for example, a com- 
parison of client -determined goals to counselor-determined goals within a 
basic research study. Usage models mtyotrtx focus on the description of 
change aspect of RI^s; for examplef a comparison of client employment 
status at closure with that at one year's follow-up. 

More complex usage models £euld incorporate more than one basic use; 
using RI description of 'relevant ^ client variables to formulate RI goals 
and RI problems, as well as using RI's to monitor change, in terms of gpal* 
attainment "or other type* of outcomes. RI usage systems can be extremely 
simple or complex, defending on the purposes to be^ served, the users, 
sources of information, present systems, and setting constraints. 

Rehabilitation Indicators can be implanted in the development of 
Individual Written Rehabilitation Programs (IWRP). In Appendix A is a 
schematic representation of, the process. At the point of gathering diag- 
nostic data, a counselor could use RI f s as a way of organizing data and 
of making sure that the kind of data he/she is interested in obtaining 
from referral a^ncies, from the client, etc., is received. In this 
instance, RI's can be employed as a checklist and as an^organizing mech- 
anism. 

When one gets into vocational counseling and vocational plan develop- 
ment, one way that RI f s could be used is to selectively focus in on client 
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problem areas in terms of the kinds of RI variables that h^Ve been devel- 
oped, defining first of all a goal or set of goals. "Competitive employ- 
ment, earning wage?" is an example of a goal (selected from status RI's) 
indicated on the second page of Appendix A, Thus, RI's can be used to 
state a goal'. RI.'s can be used to state the problems the client has in 
reaching this goal. Four examples of problems in reaching the vocational 
and other goals are listed. There are also examples of RI objectives and 
examples of the kinds of services to address some of the problems. 

Basically, RI's form a catalog, which in this usage model is used to 
help formulate goals and logically related objectives. Such goals and 
objectives are pbsetvable elements of client behaviors, skills, and the 
environment .\These selected RI's are used to describe initial functioning 
and to track aihi^ssess client change during rehabilitation. Each selec- 
ted RI can be useo^o describe a problem, establish goals, and indicate 
attained outcomes. Such usage should address many of th£ purposes des- 
cribed in this paper. 
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EXAMPLE OF REHABILITATION INDICATOR'S 
BEING USED AS PART OF AN INDIVIDUAL WRITTEN REHABILITATION PROGRAM 
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VOCATIONAL GOAL : S101 Competitive employment^: wage/salaTfj 

Progress: (T^) - SI 16 Unemployed, not seeking work 

< T 2) S113 Rehabilitation client 

" S101 Competitive employment: wage/salary 



PROBLEM 



(Activity patterns and Statuses) 



1 . Living with parents 

2. Infi 



— . _ S414 Parental family (don't support etnp. goal) 

2. Inadequate education S305H.S. diploma 

3. Infrequent social contact AP- increase social content (inadequate support 

system) 

4. Dependent for self-care A603 bathing (dependent) 



RE PROBLEM # 1 
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la. Acquire skills to establish independent household: 
Skill RI's4^.01 - 46.10 




Progress: (Tj)- Skills Null 




(T 2 )- Skills 46.01, 46.02 O.K. 

• 
• 




(T N )- 46.01-46.09 O.K.; 46.10 Null 




lb. Acquire Household skills: 

Skill RI's 38.01, 39.03, 40.01-40.15; 41.01-41.08 




Progress: (T^)- Skills Null 

(T 2 )- Skills 40.01-40.15 O.K. 

• 




(T M )- ALL O.K. 




SERVICES 7* ■■■ 

RE Objective la: •'Counseling (by 5-27-79), VJt Counselor 
—Discuss skill 'objectives 



-Discuss developing a better social support system 
RE Objective lb: -Counseling (by 6-30-79), VR counselor 

- Johnson County Independent Living, Skills Training Program 
(hv 7-31 -7Q> \2\ 
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CHAPTER IX 

BENEFIT-COST ANALYSIS AS A PROGRAM EVALUATION 
TECHNIQUE FOR REHABILITATION AGENCIES 

Robert M. Thrall 
Larry Glass 



: Introduction 

. P- 

The question addressed in this paper is the usability of benefit- 
cOst models for the state- federal rehabilitation program. TJie senior 
author is working. on two projects sponsored by the Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices Administration (RSA). One of the projects, supported for several 
years by a grant to the Texas Institute of Rehabilitation and Research, 
is called "Analytic Aids for Research Project Selection" (AARPS) . The 
second project, funded by a contract to Rehab Group, Inc., has a Charge 
to study the applicability of benefit-cost models to the physical 'res- 
toration aspect of rehabilitation. 

Considerable skepticism has been encountered about benefit-cost, or 
as soiie p^p^e call it, cost-benefit analysis. Also, since there is a 
considerablesDhount of confusion in the terms used, it is important to 
clarify the meamh^^ilie^e are three concepts: cost-ef^ctiveness, 
benefit-cost difference*, and benefit-cost ratio. 

Understanding Cost-Effectiveness, . 

Benefit-Cost Difference, and Benefit-Cost Ratio 
— | — 

Cost-Ef £ eo^iveness . The term is used in the way it arose in the 
Defense Department. Suppose that the Defense Department anticipated the 
need for a new Weapons system. Once this need was accepted, the first 
question would be: "Wha^s the cheapest way to get the system?* 1 The 
concept of cost-effectiveness formalizes this question. The cost- 
effectiveness approach either does not consider the benefits of the 
weapons system |t all f or else the benefits are considered to be infi- 
nite. Thus, it is not necessary to set up any measures of benefits; just 
look for the cheapest way to achieve the goal. 
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Benefit-Cost Difference , Tor many* years, benefit-cost difference 
has been used in public construction programs §uch as waterways, dams, 
and bridges, most of which come under the aegis of the U.S. Army Corp 
of Engineers. The first requirement is to conduct a benefit-cost analysis 
Which estimates all the benefits and the costs. If there are no positive 
differences (if benefits do not exceed the costs) the program cannot go 
further. 

A positive benefit-cost difference does not mean that the program is 
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accepted, but a positive difference is a necessary condition for accept- 
ance. This seems fairly reasonable since many things in our lives are 
not done unless the benefits are expected to exceed the costs; Of 
course, if one is driving a car in the rain and the car's brakes fail, 
* benefit-cost consideration is reduced to a question of whether to go 
over an embankment .and get killed or crash into a wall and get a broken 
l*g* , Neither alternative is very pleasant, but action is taken so that 
the differ* between the benefit and cost is the more favorable, even 
though it may be negative. « 

The requirement for a benefit-cost difference analysis may result 
in' some "phony 1 statistics. For example, one discount rate may be used 
forjbenefits and another for costs; certain benefits may be overstate^ 
and some related costs may not even be included. However, since the ^ 
analysis must be made available for public review, its deficiencies can' 
be brought » out in the open. 

For example, a few years ago there was a proposal for an interbasic 
tvansfer of water from the mouth of the Mississippi* River 'to the high 
plains of Texas to jftuvide irrigation for cotton when the ground water 
was used up. Arguments based on contents oi the .benefit-cost statement 
were an important factor in a voted defeat of the proposal. 
* 

Benefit-Cost Ratio . The benefit-cost difference is quite appropriate 
for evaluating a single project. The benefit-cost ratio is applicable .* 
when there are limited resources, e.g., manpower or time, and several pro- 
jects or alternatives are under consideration. For example, the final 
examination peripd at Rice University was modified and students were ob- 
served using the benefit-cost ratio. Students 1 limited resource was the 
amount of study time before the end of the examination period. Benefits 
were measured in terms of grades, and costs ^ terms of time. Each 
student wished to allocate time so as to maximize the total grade record. 
For eath course, the student would estimate the grade change per hour 
of study, i.e., calculate a benefit-cost ratio, then give attention to 

courses in descending order of the Ratios. 

* - 

More generally, suppose that you have seven alternatives, Ai - A7, 
with respective benefits and costs Bj - B7 and Ci - C7, and have numbered 

them so that Pi/Ci, B2/C2 B7/C7. The benefit-cost decision precedent 

is to selects in iJthe order given as many of the alternatives as resources 
permit (provided that all selected alternatives have a positive benefit^ 
cosjt difference, i.e., a ratio greater than 1). This procedure provides 
the most benefit to be obtained per unit of resource. The phrase "the 
biggest bang for the buck" is sometimes used to describe use of the 
benefit-cost ratio. 

In summary: (a) cost-effectiveness refers to achieving an already 
selected objective in the best way possible; (b) the benefit-cost dif- 
ference is an indicator of whether or not a course of action is desir- 
able; and (c) the benefit-cost ratio applies when selecting one or more 
alternatives from a set of alternatives when you have a limited budget 
or some other limiting factor. 
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In this process some general principles of modeling are applicable. 
One principle is that for\dny kind of model to be effect %ye^iirha.s to be 
logically sound. Models have been found in which two conditional proba- 
bilities were added rather than multipled; this is clearly not logically 
sound. It is the modeler's responsibility to see that the model is logi- 
cally correct. That doesn't necessarily mean completely correct, because 
no worthy physical scientist wil'l make such an assertion. Rather, the 
physical scientist says that if one assumes this, one can prove that. No 
physical scientist in physics, chemistry, or biology has been able to 
guarantee that assumptions are correct and certainly assumptions in the 
social sciences and in social situations are even more elusive. However, k 
it is important to make sure that the analysis based on the assumptions 
is sound. 

Spientific Completeness 

It is important to make sure that a model has taken into account all 
.the important and relevant factors. One way to achieve this is to over- 
complicate the model and then discard factors which turn out to have little 
impact. One is more likely to get a sound simple model if one starts with 
a complex model and eliminates things than if one builds a model from (he 
bottom up« It is easy to overlook some very important factors in the 
latter instance. Scientific completeness is an important challenge and 
charge in model -building. 

Models have variables and constants. For example, fixed costs in 
rehabilitation would be constants. Flexible costs, ot costs that change 
depending on who the vendor is would be variable costs. In general model- 
ing, things must be measurable although some quantities are very difficult 
to measure. It is hard to measure how well you feel, but by contrast, 
measuring how many pennies there are in your pocket book is extremely easy. 

MDst of the quantities in health-related models are hard to measure, 
but one must make sure that each model makes use of variables ard con- 
stants that in some sense can be measured. The model builder is responsi- 
ble for assuring, measurement, but the help and cooperation of the people 
who are going to be using the model is needed. One of the ways help is 
enlisted is through Delphi-type exercises. 

A model which con*s fro© "on high" and descends on people already 
loaded with heavy day-to-day activities is not likely to be successful. 
To obtain staff acceptance and involvement, it is necessary to listen to 
the questions raised by the first person who tries to use the model and 
then be willing to reformulate it. A model that has just been designed 
and sent out from Washington, D.C. or somewhere else is not going to have 
a very good reception. The model needs to go through * stage of back and 
forth interchange. Everyone recognizes that utilization is a very impor- 
tant part of the whole process. Utilization will not be discussed in 
detail because RSA has been one of the pioneers in accepting /the importance 
of utilization procedures. 
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Obstacles t o Model Construction 
TheTe are constraints in building models. Some of these are: 

1. legal constraints . The laws under which rehabilitation operates 
say certain things shall be done and certain things nay not be 
done. 

2. Monetary constraints . Only a certain amount of money can be 
spent. 4 

3. Personnel constraints . Ohly so many people are available to do 
the job. 

All of these constraint? have to be in the model in some form, or it 
is worthless. In practice, a great deal of the time, there is only one 
constraint that is binding - a principal constraint. 

* Suppose all of the possible rehabilitation benefits and costs can be 
counted. Take an example: Suppose a rehabilitation counselor. was acquir- 
ing a wheelchair that, would make it easier for someone with a spinal cord 
injury to be mobile and perhaps a gadget was being acquired so an indivi- 
dual could use a typewriter. If 10,000 people weft going to use this type 
of wheelchair the cost would include 10,000 times the cost of each wheel- 
chair. The benefits Would be 10,000 times the average benefit to each of 
these individuals. But there would also be the costs - capital type costs - 
of putting the chair into production in the first place and there might be 
some other benefits. The difference between all of the benefits and all 
of the costs is the expected net benefit. • 

* * Supjqse there is some single scarce resource which turns out to be 

X the limiting factor. Using an example of research project funding, the 
scarce resource is going to be, manpower rather than dollars. Enough 
people are not available and ttrtfnrizations for extra places fare difficult. 
Whatever the scarce resource, rtebenefit-cost ratio puts the cost of the 
scarce item into the denominator. Thus, the expected net benefit is taken 
and divided by the amount of zthe. scarce resource that is to be used; the 
higher this quotient, the more favorable the project. 

Variables in Modeling • 

Probability of success, P c » This depends on a number of components. 
These include the -capabilities of .the principal investigator and his staff, 
apd whether the problem is feasible to work on at all. For example, if 
you* re going into some type of cancer project, you might have the most 
skillful investigator available and make no progress because of the state 
of the art. « 

„ Probability of jitilization if successful, P . The research say be 
successful, and (is "happens with most academic research) the results pub- 
lished, the investigator gets a promotion or recognition, and the results 
just sit on the shelf. Ho on« ever uses that and the investigator doesn't 
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even worry about whether the work* can be used or not. That is one of the 
deficiencies of much research; there is no attention to utilization. 

Individual benefits, Bj . This number is intended to cover benefits / 
to a single recepient, ( 

Size of impacted population, N . If there are N individuals in a 
class, each of whom Jias expected benefit B_, then the expected benefit to 
the class is the product NB J * For example if Project I deals with spinal 
cord disabilities with a clasVsize of 100 and expected individual benefit 
B- 2 , then we must compare the products 100,000 B , and 100 B- 2 to appreci- 
ate the* relative impacts. We expect B 12 to be much greater tfian but is 
it enough to ovfercoge the population size factor? How do you olioose allo- 
cating your resources between these? This is the case where a legislative 
requirement exists that special attention be given to the severely disabled. 
A constraint such as this has to be taken into acfcount in any model. 

Non-personal benefits/ B . Some benefits do not relate to individuals. 
Non-personal benefits are especially true where the contribution of research 
is to increase knowledge. The term B must, of course, be multipled by 
the probability of success. S 

Benefits of funding, whether the project is successful or not, B f . 
Benefits of funding is politically oriented. Sometimes it is very impor- 
tant to just do something to show some sensitivity to a problem. An illus- 
tration can be made with a non-health-related example. Several years ago 
a great public outcry was heard that something, should be fone about gas 
distribution so people would not freeze in their homes. When the members 
of the House of Representatives would go out onto the capitol steps, re- 
porters would meet them and say, tf What are you doing about this now? " So 
the Congress introduced a bill saying something could be dtfne, the presi- 
dent signed it, and everyone felt the problem was being handled. The 
chairman of the subcommittee involved in the House of Representatives re- 
ported that action had been taken, knowing that the action taken hadn't 
really changed anything. 

Nothing in the bill existed that couldn't have been done before it 
was passed, but it was politically necessary to go through the process 
just* to reassure the public that something was happening. In health care, 
there will be cases where some action has to be undertaken, knowing that 
it is likely to be unsuccessful because the lack of action results in 
political trouble. It is not being stated that it is a good thing in 
some general ethical sense to respond to these pressures, but since it is^ 
important to have a model that is realistic, a B- term is needed. To 
summarize, one model takes the foxm: 
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B . P s [ P u N Bj ♦ B s ] + B f 

This is an interesting model which involves only six terms. How does 
one measure those individual terns? Jhat is difficult. However, soire 
ideas about the probability of utilization stem from research done under 
the sponsorship of RSA by Havelock and his colleagues at The University 
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of Michigan. Also, additional suggestions are provided by a study on the ' 
probability of rehabilitation success by ? group in Minneapolis using 
rot respective' analysis. How does Qjie ffi. n d the number of individuals^ im- 
pacted? This is a real stickler. Census data do not really apply to the 
precise data* of interest. More resfe^frch is needed in the area. If some- 
one from Michigan is asked, "How many people in Michigan have severe 
spinal injuries?", does anyone know or believe that the number is known? 
The authors ddn't believe it is known iji Texas, although one could make 
a pretty\shreyd guess. 

' interpreting Benefit Terms 

The benefit terms in the model turn out to be very sticky, so much 
so that the AARPS group gave up on this form of the model because it 
turned out that the benefits cannot be measured be a single number. For 
example, the individual benefit term Bj cannot account for both economic . 
benefits and quality of life benefits. Because of such difficulties, the 
AARPS model was revised into what is called a vector model, usi^ig a multi- 
dimensional utility method. 

'Another feature of the AARPS model is that each term requires a sub- 
model. For example, the probability of utilization is the product of » the 
probability of administrative utilization and the probability of indi- 
vidual utilization after it has been administratively accepted* Consider 
a possible new treatment for low back pain that one wishes to have im- 
plemented. First of all, at the state level, administrative action is o 
needed: "We are going to implement thi?." Next, consideration must be 
given to the number of eligible individuals who will actually undergo the 
treatment. The population is not uniform; some people are impacted much 
more" than others, so the population must be subdivided into a number of 
sub-populations, and for each of those sub-populations, different proba- 
bilities of utilization and different benefits will exist. 

A basic problem is the different categories of data. There are hard 
data, which in this case is interpreted to mean economic data, and there 
are soft data, such as measures of the quality of life and its improve- 
ments. Coming from an academic background, a preference is seen for hard 
data which will always win out in academia. If a department chairperson 
takes a resume to the Dean for a person who did a lot of measurement work 
in a very difficult soft area, the Dean will look at.it and smile sweetly. 
But when a resume is taken to the ft^an for someone who has actually 
measured some physical constant, tm Dean beams and says, "We should gi v - 
this person a big raise." Academians love hard data, .so models constructed 
in academia tend to emphasize hard data, despite the fact that in real life 
most decisions are made on the basis of soft data. 

So, academia is inclined in one direction and real life in another, 
and then one wonders why models aren't better utilized. The merging of 
hard and soft data needs to be dealt with effectively. Soft data are 
terribly importL/t but they tend to change rapidly with time. Soft data* 
are evaluated differently from individual to individual, and agreement 
on single measures is not always expected. In fact, a Nobel 
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prize was awarded to Kenneth Arrow for his celebrated impossibility theory. 
Essentially what he said is that you cannot get any social measure which 
is universally acceptable. 

Differentiating Among Value Profiles 

One way out of the dilemma of the absence of universally accepted 
measures is to postpone questions of combining hard and soft data. In- 
stead of trying to use a single ^number, as the original AARPS grade 1 attempted, 
vectors could be used/ A vector refers ta a collection of numbers to 
measure standings. A collection of numbers, however, may be evaluated 
differently by different individuals. 

For example, consider the administrator of a heaith care facility. 
The administrator will probably be very sensitive to cost factors al- 
though patient pain re-lief is an objective; performance may also be ap- 
praised on the ba^is of how well the budget' is balanced. Such an admini- 
strator may have *n entirely different value profile from a researcher. 
Thus, three recognizable points of view may emerge: from the financial 
administrator, from the researcher, and from the* client. Agreement among 
the three should not be expected. A utojfia does not exist under which 
they are going to agree unless they're all dead; then the agreement doesn't 
mean anything! * 

If one wishes to use a vector measure it means a whole string of 
quantities. What is the financial impact? What is the quality of life 
impact? Is one number enough to measure quality of life? What about 
advancement of knowledge and political factors?" The current AARPS model * 
(for research prioritization) has settled on five dimensions. Each dimen- - 
sion should be narrow, thus reasonable agreement can be expected on its 
measurement. It should be possible to establish an index on which agree- ' ; 
ment may be obtained. Differences in agreement may relate to how the 
index should relate to other indices. If the indices are contracted for 
narrow measurement, the chance increases for obtaining reasonable agree- 
ment. On the other hand, the smallest number of components possible 
should be used that are compatible with the first requirement. 

The "Analytic Aids for Research Project Select ion ,f Model 

The AARPS model for research prioritization involves several stages. 
First objectives are identified. After objectives are determined, it is 
necessary to make some kind of measurement of the progress of each objec- 
tive. The measure may not be a simple measure, such as: "Now you're two 
units better off than you were before," because the objectives themselves 
are complex. Each objective may have quality of life components, economic 
components, and political components. These components are the dimensions 
of a multi-dimensional utility space and each objective must be scaled on 
each dimension., For whatever project or course of action under con- 
sideration, it is desirable to end up with a value in the form <*f a vector 
in the utility space. 
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At the final stage, the responsible decision maker synthesizes the , 
terms used into a single number* 

Other modelers have ccae to somewhat similar procedures. For example, 
EdwaTds and Snapper have something very similar, using the following 
process: ' * * 

1. Identify the organization 

2. Identify tjie issues (objectives) 
.3. Identify the entities to be evaluated 

4. Identify the, dimensions of value 

5. Rank the. dimensions in order of importance 

6. Rate dimensions in importance 
[ i 

7. Combine the dimensions into a single scale 

■» 

!-■• • 

Edwards' and Snapper 1 s work has been used fairly expensively in child 
x - welfare bureaus. 

To summarize, a global model is desirable which, taking into account 
the objectives of the organization, will lead to measurement on a number 
of different dimensions, it should be realized that this global model is 
something which one can probably never use to generate numbers. The 
global model needs to be simplified for each individual application. 

f The following is a hypothetical example which contains three classes 

or benefits or objectives: 

* 

Patient Centered 

1. Restoration of earning power 

2. Relief of pain 

v 3. General enhancement of the quality of life 
^ 4. Increased capacity for self care v 
Physician Centered 

5. Increased scientific understanding of the basic medical problem 

6. Improvement in methods of treatment 

0 

Facility Centered . 

7. Enhanced cost-effective handling of inpatient care* 

8. Enhanced cost-effective handling of outpatient care 
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suppose three value or utility dimensions are considered - economic 
'-""value, patient well-being, value, arid scientific yalue - and relative 
weights tfer the tAree value dimfFn^iorvs are determined by three classes 
of evaluators: patient, phy$*can (researcher) , and administrator. The 
patient .looks at the economic value and says that it is worth 3 as com- 
pared with 7 for'patient well-being and 2 for scientific value; (The 
patient may be copcerfted with the arthritis pain in his little finger.) 
The physician (researcher) puts weights of 3 each on economic value and 
patient well-being value but assigns a major weight of 6 on scientific 
value. The administrator assigns a big weight of 7 on economic value 
and puts weights of 3 and 2 respectively on patient well-being and 
scientific value. 

It should not be\believed that the administrator is wrong or the 
patient is wrong or that the doctor is, wrong; agreement should not be 
expected. The ^'^ficulty with one-dimensional models is tha£ they force 
people to agree >n though they don't, 

Thfc dilemma that is apparent provides the central point and reason 
"for using multi -dimensional evaluation. The "modeler should not develop 
weights in advance and say "We have to live with this." In other words, 
modelers should not prescribe weights for the value dimensions although 
modelers .will, as^part of their responsibility, obtain relative weights 
from a collection of representative evaluators. Values will be presented 
to the managers for. use in determining their own weights. After afl, 
managers will reign or fall by the decisions made. So if at one time 
managers say that economic value is the mtfst important, they might give a 
weight of 0.5 on the administrator and 0.25 on each of the others. 

For example, if some project was given values respectively of 7, 4, 
and 12 on the economic, patient well-being, and scientific utility dimen- 
sions, then the total benefit measure would be: 

t 

0.5 (7 x 7 + 4 x 3 + 12 x 2) 
+0.25 (7x3+4x3+ 12 x 6) , 
+0.25 (7 x 3 + 4 jl 1 + 12 x 2) 
+ 0.5 (85) ♦ 0,25 (105) + 0.25 (73) 



\ 

If two weeks later the manager decided to place more emphasis on 
patient well-being, the weights might change from 0.5, 0.25, 0.25 to 
,3, .6, 1, and a (large) benefit measure of 95.8 would l*e attained for 
the^same project, * t 




Another sub-model is related to the problem of research project, 
selection. RSA had advertised for proposals, each to be directed to what 
is Called a "project concept." Each project concept described something 
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tfo be done in a request for bids. In response to each project concept, a 
number of project proposals were received, RSA wanted to evaluate these 
proposals u$ing a peer review process. In its original form, each peer 
reviewer was given a list of 14 items, some relating to probability of 
success, some to probability of utilization, some to degree of realization 
of the objectives of the proj ct concept, and some dealing with financial 
management • 

Each of the items was assigned a weight by RSA. The peer reviewer 
was instructed to check "Zero" or "one 11 for each item for each proposal. 
The sum of the weights corresponding to the "ones 11 was the project score 
for that reviewer. The total project score was the sum for that project 
of those given by individual reviewers. *£11 proposals for a given project 
concept were rated by the same reviewers (usually three or four) and each 
reviewer rated several project concepts. 

A first reaction«Ap this procedure was to propose a seven-point rating 
scale to replace the sample zero or one alternative. This modification was 
accepted and put into effect. However, some problems still existed with 
this. evaluation model. First, the procedure involved adding "probability 
of success" to "probability of utilization," whereas probabilities should 
be multipled. C16arly, if a zero probability of success exists, it 
doesn't matter how useful the tester under consideration would be, the 
va?ue is still zero, rathtfr than zero plus something. In a like manner, 
the whole thing is worthless if it doesn 1 ^ do anything for you, if it has 
nothing to do with* your mission. In other words, these three numbers 
representing Various probabilities need to be multipled and not added. 

A detailed examination of the situation led to the conclusion that 
almost all of the multi-dimensional features of project evaluation were 
imbedded in the selection of project concepts and that for the proposals 
themselves, a simple six-term model, with some modifications, would 
suffice. Moreover, even in this simple model, terms common to all pro- 
posals to a given project concept might not need to be evaluated. The 
result was a mddel of the form: 

B = P P P ♦ FM 
s u r 

where P s ■ probability of success, Pu = probability of utilization if 
successful, Pr * proportion of objectives expected to be realized if 
successful ind utilized financial management. FM was scaled to give it 
appropriate total effect. 

This simple multiplicative model had several uses. First, it was 
logically superior to the additive procedure being used, although the 
outputs were determined to be highly correlated. Nex^, a study of the 
model results suggested the hypothesis that "the face^to-face portion of 
the peer review Drocess would have little net benefit." If this hypothesis 
was substantiated, substantial cost savings could be realized in the- 
evaluation process, thereby freeing funds for more productive use in other 
areas. * 
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Application Characteristics of B enefit-Cost Analysis . 

A model of benefit-cost analysis or a measure of program effective- 
ness has been discussed. The application characteristics of the model 
will be discussed in more detail. Benefit-cost approaches have been 
associated with vocational rehabilitation (VR) for quite so time. Al- 
though many techniques of benefit-cost analysis have been veloped in 
fields other than vocational rehabilitation, their po*"*' forrehab- 
Jilitation use has not been fUlly explored. 

It would be difficult to directly apply a theoretically-complete 
benefit-cost model of vocational rehabilitation to a particular rehabili- 
tation program. It would be even more difficult to develop a practical 
program evaluation model without an all-inclusive benefit cost model. 
During and after development of a complete model, sub-models may be m 
^derived which are immediately applicable to specific programs, issues, 
or populations. These sub-models do not try to describe or evaluate an 
entire service delivery system, but to answer specific questions. Because 
the questions will inherently take different forms, the sub-models will 
take^different forms. 

The important point about sub-models is that th^y will be determinably 
and logically related to the general model and to each other. Because this 
"model system" is initially derived from input by the users (in this case, 
program evaluators) and refined with additional input from the users, it 
will tend to be intrinsically more relevam. and usable than many other 
approaches.. Much of the resistance to benefit-cost modeling ai\d modeling 
in general has resulted from the apparent arbitrariness of the model de- 
sign strategy. 

Often, the modelers came into a program evaluation effort with a 
irudimentary understanding of the system being evaluated and imposed a 
rigid and sometimes arbitrary framework onto it. The results were fre- 
quently uninterpretable and, when they were interpietable, were frequently 
off the^mark. In the type of modeling presented in this part, the users 
define the benefits and costs and participate in the operationalization of 
them; thus, it is unlikely that they will not recognise the results*. 

Elements in the Benefit-Cost Model 

The model system being proposed can be compared to a menu in a Chinese 
* restaurant. One looks it over and knows pretty much what can be done in ^ 
the kitchen without having to eat everything on the menu. Because the 
sub-mode) s are built as quasi- independent modules (meals, to continue the 
analogy), when a decision is made to try one module for a particular 
question, one know* what one will get and, equally important, one knows 
what one wofPt get. This scheme allows benefit-cost analysis to be indi- 
vidualized for each state or program - if one doesn*t need or want sweet 
and sour pork, one doesn't have toV>rder it. For major evaluative efforts, 
the family plan also exists - one ftom Column A, two from Column B, etc. ^ 
Each module or sub-model in the system would be available at a determined 
price to the user agencies depending on the extent and level of sophisti- j 
cation desired. 
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This model system approach permits the application of sophisticated 
analytical tools at minimal cost but with high specificity or resolution. 
The modular nature of the system implies that more uniform reporting of 
evaluative analyses to central agencies and more consistent reporting 
from year to year is possible than would be with a less unified approach. 

Examples of Sub-Models 

The sub-models fall into two general classes: descriptive models 
and decision models. The descriptive models, are typically constructed 
for the purpose of providing information such as the characteristics of 
the population being served, the types of services*being provided, and 
the current allocation of financial aftd human resources. The necessity 
for this type of information is obvious. The form which the information 
takes is usually straightforward but it is often more difficult to obtain 
than one might expect. The decision models tend to be somewhat more 
variable and complex and more often take the form of contrasts or com- 
parisons between programs over a period of time. 

In reality, the distinction between decision and descriptive models 
may "be more frame of reference than analytical framework. Either class 
of model may be focused on populations, on programs; or on resources. 
Populations are most frequently described on the basis of disability 
chracteristics, demographic characteristics, or outcome. Resources are 
usually viewed as personnel, facilities, or economics, although time may 
also be considered in certain instances. 

Irqhtf-Process-Outcome Model 

Within each class of sub-models, there are a myriad of possible 
special cases, limited only by the users to define relevant question^ or 
problems. One special case which has been applied extensively in both 
the descriptive and the decision models is the "process model 1 ' ot^ as -it 
is sometimes referred to, the "input-process-outcome model, M 

This approach describes the universe of factors which apply to a 
client or client population in terms of input variables, process variables, 
and output variables. Input variables include demographic characteristics, 
health status at entry to the service milieu, work status at entry, and 
pre-onset factors, etc. Process variables are those which characterize 
the nature, quality, quantity, and costs of services and service delivery. 
Outcome variables include closure status, income, costs of maintenance, 
''etc. From a research or experimental perspective, outcomes can be 
equated with dependent variables while the input and process variables 
are conceptualized as either independent or intervening variables, de- 
pending upon the focus of the model. Variables can be added or deleted 
at the discretion of the users. Anothe^ important feature of this type 
of model system is that the risers operational ize the variables and specify 
the source. 

Although process models have not often been associated with theore- 
tically complete benefit-cost models and especially not with user-oriented 
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multi-criteria models, process models and certain other types, of sub- 
models have been extensively used. They appear sporadically in research 
and more frequently in program evaluation. VR services have been eval- 
uated with process models by a number <of researchers. Vocational rehab- 
ilitation studies have been based on econometric process models with 
limitations to consideration of economic factors. 

Summary 

To reiterate, the theoretically complete multi-criteria model and 
the various sub-models which are derived from it are distinguishable on 
one or more levels from most other benefit-cost analyses in six primary 
ways: 

1. The users - whether federal, state, direct providers, researchers 
or consumers - define both the benefit and the cost factors 
according to their biases and needs. 

2. because the relative weights of the factor categories are deter- 
mined by the users, they are explicitly stated ana understood. 

3. Evaluation costs are contained *be<*ause users only buy or pay for 
what they need and because the < may often be collected from 
pre-existing or readily modifiab sources - the R-300 for 
example. 

4. The general model system is highly flexible yet consistent. 

5. The models will help to indicate what type of datfc should be 
collected. 

6. The operational models are directly related to each other and 
to the general model. 

Several examples of the types of questions to which the approach we 
have been talking about is especially amenable includ^: 

1. What are the characteristics of the copulation receiving VR 
services? 

2. For which sub-populations are the services most effective? 

3. What factors de$$rjnine the effectiveness of services? 
i. Why does Program A cost more than Program B? 

5. Why is Program^ A more effective than Program B? 

6. What is the moist cost-eff ectivs mix of clients and services? 
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CHAPTERa 

A NATIONAL FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF FORMER 
REHABILITATION CLIENTS 

Sara Wagner 
■ Introduction 

SL^*! y !" i 9 ^ 8 ' _ the federal government contributed approximately 
1870 200,000 to the Vocational Rehabilitation (VR) program. A commitment 
of that amount, to be continued, justifies an assessment of the extent to 
which forme* VR clients have benefited from participation in the VR pro- 
gram. The current national VR follow-up study was designed to help make 
this assessment by collecting detailed information about client and pro- 
gram characteristic's and the long-term health and economic benefits which 
have resulted fro* clients' participation in the VR program. The study 
was conducted by JWK" International Corporation and Opinion Research 
Corporation. 

During the early phases of the study, a number of methodological 
issues were raised directly related to state agency evaluation efforts. 
The following discussion, after identifying the study objectives and re- 
viewing the program benefit measures, contrasts data collection objectives 
of state agencies with those of national data collection efforts. Three 
data collection strategies are described. The di.'mssion concludes with 
a brief assessment of possibilities for cooperative state-federal collec- 
tion or follow-up data. ' 

Follow-up Survey Objectives 

During the follow-up study, personal interviews were completed with 
a national probability sample of 6,000 former VR clients. The major ob- 
jectives of the VR follow-up survey included the collection of information 
to assess clients' benefit retention and to evaluate indirect"benefits or 
participation in the VR program. This information will be made available 
to the Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA), to Congress, ard 
constituents of the rehabilitation program. 

While state agency follow-up studies are required to provide infor- 
mation to fulfill federal requirements and to provide information to 
state legislators, state agency studies often evaluate program strengths 
and weaknesses. Feedback from such studies to agency managers encourages 
program modification to improve agency performance. Data collected at 
the state level need not be complete enough for national program justi- 
fication purposes. 
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VR Program Benefit Measures 

An immediat* concern when work on the survey began was the identi- 
fication of VR program benefit measures. The selected measures were 
identified following consultations with VR personnel atod a review of 
available information. The following categories of information were 
identified as relevant to the analysis of VR program^ benefits: (a) demo- 
graphic and personal characteristics; (b) economic/vocational benefits; 
(c) health status; (d) client attitudes toward VR; and (e) indirect 
benefits of VR services. 

An analysis of issues pemfrinent to each of these categories resulted 
in a series of questions addressed by the study: 

1. What is the full range of benefits which emartfcte from theVR 
program, considering not only those which accrue ,to those 
clients successfully rehabilitated, but to those closed as 
not rehabilitated as well? * 

2. What is the retention rate of improved health st-cus achieved 
through the program? 

a. How does health status relate to client characteristics? 

b. Kow does benefit retention differ in cases where a physical 
or mental impairment was corrected as opposed to those 
cases where the condition was only ameliorated? 

c. How does health status relate to services provided? 

3. What are the relationships between different employment clo- 
sures, program benefits, and client characteristics? 

a. How do these relationships vary over time? 

4. In what ways are vocational training and other VR services 
effective? 

a. Do they lead to upgrading skills? 

b. Do they lead to changes in occupational standing? 

c. Do they lead to vertical mobility? 

5. Is the client satisfied with VR services? 

t ' 

a. Is the .client satisfied with VR staff with whom there was 
contact? 

b. Woii^i the client recommend VR services to a disabled friend? 
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6. What has been the impact of VR services on members of the client's 
family and friends? 
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An instrument was designed for use with former VR clients which 
examined a wide range of program benefits and identified the relation 
of benefit retention with other factors. The resulting lengthy and de- 
tailed questionnaire was reviewed several times by professionals from 
the VR r immunity before being submitted for Office- of Management and 
Budget approval., After initial pretests were completed, the decision 
was made to split some portions of the questionnaire into two forms to 
r.duce respondent burden. Forms were also prepared for self-adminis- 
tration, with interviewer assistance, by deaf and inarticu'ate res- 
pondents . 

Limitatians of VR Standards Data Requirements 

Since statt jencies are required to collect follow-up data on 
former clients to meet the current VR program evaluation Standards, the 
need for the VR follow-up study has been questioned. However, studies 
conducted fry state agencies and follow-up studies vary in the amount and 
type of information collected. State agencies are now required by the 
Standards to collect information about clients closed rehabilitated. 
However, a state could comply with federal Standards and provide only'a 
fraction of the information sought, by the VR follow-up study. Fot 
instance, Standard 6 specifies that information should be collected on 
the following items: 

1. Percent of rehabilitated clients still employed at time of 
follow-up, specifying one year, two years, or three years 

after closure 

<% 

2. Percent with earnings at follow-up, mean earnings at follow-up, 
and mean earnings for all with or without earnings at follow-up 

3. Percent increase or decrease of earnings at closure to earnings 
at follow-up 

4. Percent of rehabilitated clients (Status 26) unemployed at 
follow-up for: less than one month, one to three months, four 
to six months, seven to twelve months, more than twelve months 

To insure that the client is satisfied with vocational rehabilitation 
services as developed with the counselor, Standard 8 specifies that the 
following information be collected: . 

1. Percent of clients rehabilitated throughout the fiscal year 

(Status 26) and not rehabilitated (Statuses 28 and 30) through- 
out the fiscal year who express satisfaction with the following, 
specifying one year, two years, or three years: 



a. Counselor's willingness to listen to client^ ideas and 
suggestions in developing the individualized written 
rehabilitation program ' 
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$ b. Adequacy of information provided by the counselor to clients 

for understanding their disability 

c. Promptness in the delivery of services 

d. Kind of training received 

e. Benefits of training received 

f. Assistance in job seeking and final employment 

g. Results of physical restoration services 

2. Percentage of clients contacted during the follow-up period who 
stated they would recommend vocational rehabilitation to a 
disabled friend 1/ 

* 

State agencies are not required to collect data about retention of 
ary improvements in health status. Indirect benefits to family members 
often result from successful rehabilitation, yet data are not often col- 
lected by state agencies to evaluate such benefits. In addition, no 
data collection is required to fulfill Standard 6 information on un- 
successful closures; The VR follow-up study will collect this information 
from both successful and unsuccessful client closures and will permit 
comparisons of the outcomes of both types of client groups. ' 

Sampling Issues 

A two-stage stratified sampling plan was selected as the most effi- 
cient design for the survey. The 126 primary sampling units (Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas [SMSA] and counties) include the 20 
largest SMSA's and the six largest counties outside the SMSA's. The 
remaining counties were selected with probability proportional t6 size 
using 1970 census data as the measure of size. Since the VR follow-up 
study is a national study, cluster or area sampling was used to achieve 
high precision at reasonable cost. States have expressed concern that 
area sampling may produce unreliable state estimates, and this is true. 
However, simple random sampling or sampling based on a large number of 
clusters within each state would be prohibitive costwise at the national 
level, though feasible in some states for sttte follow-up surveys. 

A total of 6,000 former VR clients were interviewed. These in- 
cluded: ^1 

1. 4,000 closed rehabilitated (Status 26) 

2. 1,000 closed, other reasons, after initiation of the indi- 
vidualized written rehabilitation program (Status 28) 

3. 1,000 closed, other reasons, before initiation of individualized 
written rehabilitation program (Status 30) 
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Oversampling allowed interviewers to select only appropriate replace- 
ments for clients who were not available. Clients were selected to rep- 
resent former VR clients six months, and one, two, ,three, and four years 
after closure. Appropriate statistical weighting procedures were used 
during data analysis to reflect the outcome of cases handled under the VR 
system, 

) 

Data Collect ion Methods 

Three different types of data collection strategies should be 
evaluated in designing any follow-up survey. The most widely used methods 
for collecting data from hard-to-reach populations are mailed question- 
naires, personal interviews, and telephone interviews. Each method has 
its strengths and weaknesses, just as each has its ardent supporters and 
detractors. The following section briefly reviews some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of each of the three methods appropriate for use in a 
survey of VR clients. 

Mailed Questionnaires 

Mailed questionnaires are used by man/ state agencies to collect 
information and are frequently used in large national surveys when budgets 
prohibit the use of personal interviews. Questionnaires require little 
skill to administer. They are either mailed or distributed directly to 
intended respondents. They are inexpensive to distribute over a wide 
geographic area and to widely divergent types of respondents. 

Questions are posed uniformly to all respondents and the client is 
under no pressure to respond immediately. Questionnaires without identi- 
fiers jjbse little threat to the anonymity of the respondent, and can 
reach subgroups of the population not otherwise easily contacted. In an 
early experiment designed to test the validity of information provided 
using different data collection methods, Edwards (1957) found that infor- 
mation obtained using questionnaires that insured individual anonymity" 
was more accurate than information obtained through personal interviews. 

» 

Mailed questionnaires are known to present significant problems. 
Mailed questionnaires seldom produce high completion rates. Thoughtful 
attention to design and format, careful pretesting, an adequate follow-up 
effort, and the use of monetary incentives may increase the response rate. 
All too often, survey conclusions are based on information provided by 
less than half of the target population sampled, with no information pro- 
vided about the characteristics of ndn- respondents. The often used 
technique of comparing information provided by early respondents with < 
that provided by late respondents fails to provide any information about 
the non- respondent group. 

However, intensive efforts to reach non-respondents and interview 
them personally can sometimes provide adequate information to justify 
valid conclusions about the similarity of the respondent and non-respondent 
group. Mailed questionnaires cannot be answered by individuals who are 
illiterate, and are seldom answered by those with low levels of education. 
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They are unsuitable for use with blind clients and for those with dis- 
abilities that make writing difficult, since informat ion provided on the 
questionnaire might reflect opinions of the surrogate respondent rather, 
than the former Vfc client. 

Personal Interviews 

Personal interviews are considered by some researchers as the only 
valid method of data collection. A personal interview offers oppor- 
tunities for greater care in communicating questions and in eliciting 
information. The interviewer is able to observe both the subject and 
the entire situation in which he or she is responding. Thus, this 
method is appropriate for acquiring information from persons who are 
illiterate t** at least ten percent of the adult population is tjoday) . 

While people are often willing to speak fully when responding to 
open-ended questions during a personal interview, written responses to 
open-ended questions on questionnaires tend to be brief and incomplete. 
Srrveys conducted by personal interviews have an additional advantage 
over other methods in that they yield a better sample of the general 
population since more people may respond when they are not required to 
provide length/ written t replies. Another advantage of the personal 
interview is its greater sensitivity to misunderstandings of those being 
interviewed. 

For these reasons, the personal interview using suitable probes is 
considered a more appropriate technique for collecting information about 
complex subjects. Personal interviews may be administered to deaf 
members of the community through use of interviewers skilled in the use 
of sign language or through use of a trusted third person in the inter- 
view situation. Blind members of the community who would be forced to 
rely on others %o complete a questionnaire can also participate directly 
in the personal interview. For example, a refusal that might be expected 
from a disabled client who writes only with great effort may be eliminated 
through use of personal interviews. 

Finally, carefully trained, experienced interviewers (a crucial 
element in this method of data collection) can locate respondents often 
written off as "unable to locate" by the novice data collector. Skilled 
interviewers also develop the ability to gain entry into homes where 
inexperienced interviewers would be refused admittance. As a result, 
surveys using experienced interviewers as data collectors are seldom 
plagued by low response rates. 

The disadvantages of this method of data collection are serious and 
cannot be overlooked by the evaluator planning to conduct a follow-up 
survey of former VR clients. Although skilled interviewers seldom 
command fees greatly exceeding the minimum wage, the cost per completed 
interview, including travel costs and the trips required for follow-up 
calls; may easily range from $50 to $100. The cost per interview, which 
will be determined by the length of the interview, the distances that 
must be traveled, and the difficulties encountered in locating and gaining 
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access to respondents, is still escalating and is rapidly become prohi- 
| bitive. The unwillingness of many population groups to admit strangers 
into their homes has recently becomd a serious problem; this disadvantage 
'can often be overcome by mailing intended respondents a notification of 
interview plans. 

Response bias is more difficult to overcome in the personal inter- 
view situation. Respondents tend to provide favorable or socially 
acceptable replies when the interviewer is present, particularly when 
the^interviewer is known to the respondent. Colombotos (1969), Hyman 
(1975), and Selltiz, Wrightsman, and Cook, (1976) have provided excellent 
discussions of the effects~of response ,sets on the validity of responses 
obtained during .personal interviews. The tendency of inexperienced, 
poorly trained interviewers to interpret questions for respondents and 
to record responses inaccurately may also invalidate data. Invasion of 
privacy is often a concern of the respondent during a face-to-face 
interview. Since respondents have b.een located by name and address, 
they may fear that their personal identifiers will remain on completed 
forms, and that unfavorable responses may later affect their ability to 
obtain further services. *, i 

Although personal interviews do not appear to represent a feasible 
alternative for most VR state agency studies, they are the preferred 
method for use in large scale national surveys when a high response rate 
is required. Several large organizations maintain networks of highly 
skilled, experienced, mature interviewers who are able to interview 
locally without biasing the data. 

Telephone Interviews 

Telephone interviews combine advantages and disadvantages of both 
mailed questionnaires and face-to-face personal interviews. Several 
large survey organizations as well as many state VR organizational units 
are turning to this rapid method of data collection to avoid the pro- 
hibitive costs of personal interviewing. The cost of telephone inter- 
viewing is lower than for personal interviewing, interviewers can more 
readily be supervised, rapport with the respondent can frequently be 
established, personal admittance to the home is no longer a problem, 
and the threat to privacy is less problematic than with personal inter- 
views. 

The most often mentioned disadvantage of interviewing by telephone 
is the sampling bias introduced when 20 to 40 percent of the population 
either have no telephone or have telephones with unlisted numbers, or 
numbers listed under someone elsi^s name. This problert, however* can 
be reduced in agencies where clients* telephone numbers are available. 
Interviews with clients should be short, and threatening questions 
avoided or placed* at the end of the interview to prevent termination 
of the conversation. Since telephone interviews are difficult to com- 
plete with the majority of hard-of- hearing clients, face-to-face inter- 
views should be planned for deaf or hard- of- hearing clients and only 
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highly skilled interviewers should be used with this client group. 

^Although the relative advantages and disadvantages of telephone 
interviews have been the topic of studies by Colombotos (1967), Sudraan 
(1967), and Leuthold and Scheele (1971), the technique is just now 
gaining acceptance and additional controlled studies are needed in 
which the telephone approach is compared with other methods of collecting 
data. 

4 * ^ Privacy Legislation 

When conducting state agency studies in-house, evaluators may have 
relatively free access to_ Individual, client, records. Such access is 
limited when conducting a national survey because of the compliance re- 
quirements of the Privacy Act, the Freedom of Information Act, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare's human subject regulations. 
To insure full compliance with these requirements, national survey 
interviewers must read the following paragraphs to each respondent: 

The information you give me in the interview will 
be turned over to the Department of Health, Education, 
and .Welfare after all names and addresses and social 
security numbers have been discarded. 

We will destroy all of the questionnaires after 
making our report to the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration, that is, RSA. We will not report 
your identity to RSA with the information we give 
them. Unless- required by law, neither we nor RSA f 
will release any other information in a form which 
will permit anyone tc identify you. 

Your answers are important in making the program 
more helpful to people who need rehabilitation ser- 
vices. Anything you* tell me will be kept strictly 
confidential and we will never reveal your name or 
any i'nfomation about you personally. However, 
please keep in mind that you may, if you choose, 
refuse to answer any question. 

These statements* assure that each participant will have an accurate 
statement of the confidentiality pledge and its limits. Under the 
Freedom pf Information Act, aft individual could request access to data 
tapes. Therefore, to flirther protect individuals, the phrase "unless 
required by law" is inserted. It is extremely unlikely that a law would 
be passed to require RSA to release data tapes to an individual. 

To further protect the individual's anonymity, each questionnaire 
contains an arbitrary code number assigned by the contractor and none 
contain the interviewee's name, address, social security number, or 
any other personal identifier. A code sheet is used in the verification 
process which lists the assigned code number for each questionnaire, in 
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numerical order. Opposite each code number appears the name and address 
of the interviewee corresponding to that questionnaire. The supervisors 
select questiorihaires for verification cither randomly or on the basis 
of incomplete responses. They then use the code sheet to identify the 
Appropriate interviewees and recontact them to check or to supplement 
their reported responses. There is no other code sheet (with or Without 
code numbers) listing interviewees in order alphabetically, by addvess, 
or by a^y-personal identifier. As soon as the contractor transfers 
needed xfepwts and records, project % staff destroy any records (including 
questionnaires) remaining in their possession which contain information 
on individuals. 

The_ right to pi^^ the Con- 

stitution of the United States. The Privacy Act and the Freedom of 
Information Act also affect data collection procedures used in VR agen- 
cies and many states now have similar legislation regulating release of 
information. 

• - . 

Cooperative State-'Federal, Data Collection Efforts * m 

Why not, then, compile data which are available as a result of *Wte 
follow-up studies and avoid thet need for this additional survey, a task 
that directly benefits few VR clients? Cooperative planning between state 
and federal agencies for such an effort is required to prevent inundation 
of either level with too many data of little value. Aggregation of essen- 
tial data collected in each of the vocational rehabilitation organizational 
units is indeed an appealing prospect and would be possible if (a) uniform 
saiapling procedures are followed, (b) data collection instruments are 
identical, (c) data collection techniques are identical, (d) all inter- 
viewers are provided with similar training and skilled supervision, and 
(e) careful control is exercised over transfer of data from the data 
collection instrument to the computer. 

An analysis of several follow-up procedures* currently in use reveals 
that none of these conditions is currently being met. At least one federal 
agency - the Administration on Aging - has initiated several contracts to 
recommend sampling procedures and to identify instruments that will permit 
collection of data that can be compared from agency to agency. The pro- 
jects have proved more difficult thar\ anticipated and the agency has not 
yet released* any information related to this major effort. 

The instruments prepared f«r use in the VR follow-up study have been 
suggested as possible dfta collection instruments for use 'in state follow- 
up studies. The questionnaire requests information that could be collected 
by skilled interviewers at the agency level to meet all of the requirements 
of a good follow-up study. The instrument was designed, however, for 
personal interviewing. It contains a number of show cards bearing response 
categories and its length and extensive use of skip patterns would prohibit 
use of the form as a mailed questionnaire. In its current fom the instru- 
ment would not be suitable for telephone interviewing. However, it could 
be modified and adapted for use in this, increasingly popular Method of 
data collection. 
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A follow-up questionnaire specifically designed for use in state 
VR agencies will soon be released by RSA for review by potential users. 
The instrument could be modified for use in collecting data from former 
VR clients by means of any of the procedures outlined in tf\is paper. ' 



A review of one of the major data collection efforts in vocational 
rehabilitation, the VR follow-up study, has been presented. Differ nces 
between data collection efforts at the agency level and the national 
level have been discussed. The advantages and disadvantages of personal 
interviews, mailed questionnaires, and telephone interviews as data col- 
lection instruments for use in to 1 low-up studies have been briefly 
summarized. The feasibility of &ggregati<^n of data across all agencies 
was considered and modifications of the instrument planned for use in 
the VR follow-up study wag proposed as one step toward collecting com- 
parable data in all the^VR organizational i^its. 
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CHAPTER XI 

/COMPETENCY 'EVALUATION IN REHABILITATION (CEIR) : 
I TOWARD A COMPETENCY-BASED CLIENT-OUTCOME ^SYSTEM* 

Don K. Harrison 

r 

A literature review suggests that rehabilitation program evaluation 
efforts are fragmented, scattered, and disorganized (Miller, lee, Wargel, 
& Won, 1977). Although nine Standards for program evaluation have been 
established for the state-federal Vocational Rehabilitation (VR) program 
(U.S. Government, Code of Federal Regulations, 1975), an underlying 
conceptual framework is still needed for conducting comprehensive program 
evaluation, framing program evaluation questions, and guiding, developing, 
and organizing program evaluation research (Crystal, 1978). The case 
status system provides an indication of the type of services to be pro- 
vided within each status, but it does not clearly specify the client Out- 
comes intended (Hawryliik, 1974) except employment (Status 26), an ultimate 
program objective. 

The case status system focuses more on client processing and adminis- 
trative tracking than on assessing competencies in terms of client per- 
formance during the rehabilitation process, upon which subsequent employ- 
ment and adjustment may be contingent (Gay, Reagles, $ Wright, 1971). 
Multiple client outcomes (Walls £ Tseng, 1976) and intermediate client 
outcomes are given little or no attention* A comprehensive program 
evaluation system is needed which will provide for determining clients 1 
needs at the initiation of service, measuring clients 1 achievement of 
intermediate objectives during the rehabilitation process, and assessing 
clients* gains at closure (employed and nonemployed) and thereafter. 
Such a system would provide information to guide management decisions 
related to programs and cpunseling developments related to individualized 
written rehabilitation plans (IWRP). 

This paper discusses competency evaluation in rehabilitation as a 
proposed framework for rehabilitation program evaluation and covers the 
rationale, development criteria, a systems perspective of the VR program, 
and implications for future development. 

Rationale and Assumptions 

Although the concept of competency development has been discussed as 
to its efficacy for use in preservice preparation of rehabilitation coun- 
selors (Diamonti 4 Murphy, 1977; Anthony, Dell Orto, Lasky, Power, Shrey, 
4 Spaniol, 1977), it has far wider potential and promise in rehabilitation, 
with staff other than counselors, and particularly with clients. Compe- 
tency evaluation in rehabilitation (CEIR) assumes that the purpose of 
evaluation is to assess change in the competency level of a target 
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population as a result of exposure to program and/or treatment conditions. 
CEIR assumes further that rehabilitation programs exist for the purpose 
of modifying one or more client competencies (behavior, knowledge or 
attitude) for a target group exposed to services, training, or treatment. 
For example, rehabilitation counselors, after preservice education are 
expected to demonstrate competencies in counseling skills at defined 
levels of proficiency with certain types of clients under described con- 
ditions. Rehabilitation supervisors, after inservice training in manage- 
ment-t}y-objectives, are expected to demonstrate management-by-objective 
skills at defined levels of proficiency with employees under prescribed 
conditions. 

In a like manner, rehabilitation clients, after receiving rehabili- 
tation services,, should be expected to demonstrate competencies in pre- 
determined areas at defined levels of proficiency at intermediate points 
during, at completion of, and at specific time intervals subsequent to 
the rehabilitation process. 

* Unking Client Change and Tasks Performe d 

The reference to client competencies in rehabilitation program 
evaluation centers on the intermediate and terminal behaviors jf clients 
and on tasks performed by rehabilitation workers only as those tasks 
relate to client achievement of certain outcomes. For example, a rehab- 
ilitation counselor who, when asked by the supervi <ov*t n mstifv budget 
expenditures, reports on tasks (e.g., contacting employers, arranging 
psychological testings, interviewing clients, purchasing artificia* 
appliances) is communicating what is being' done with clients. The report 
dres not specify what clients are accomplishing or what clients arc able 
to do as a result of the tusks performed by the rehabi 1 itat ion counselor, 
Several tasks and competencies have been ident if iedlfor 'rehabi 1 itat ion 
counselors (Wright $ Frazer, 1975; Tripp, 1975; MUthard f f Salomone, iW 
Harrison & Zawada, 1975), but empirical data are needed about the effects 
of rehabilitation tasks performed and their relationship to client out- - 
comes (Rubift ? 4 Reagles, 1976; Bolton, I97S). 

Research is needed to validate tasks of rehabi i ! tat i m personnel 
ascertain what rehabilitation' worker competencies, when palled with 
sperific client problems will produce what kind of client outcomes under 
specific conditions. When attention is focused on client competencies, 
an attempt is made to establish a "rehabilitation connection*' between 
the tasks performed by rehabilitation personnel and the competencies 
achieved by clients. 

The C ycle of Planning, nevel Qfi^ , ; im j j. V:i \ Uti t , r ^ 

A competertcy-ha^ed c i j ent -outcome evaluation avstetn reviews 'program 
evaluation as an integral par- of program planning, progr^ development, 
and program implementation (Jones, Dayton, 5 GillaH, 1977; t ssessniH 
changes in the competency lev !s of rehabilitation client; >f * - ~*,ife. 
federal VR program suggests that (Figure 1): 
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1. The desired competencies required by clients should be identified 
through a needs assessment evaluation which should form the basis 
for establishing the agency's goals (program planning) 

2. The desired competencies required by clients should form the 
foundation for the design of service delivery strategies (pro- 
cesses) needed to achieve specific client outcomes (program 
development and design) 

3. The desired competencies required by clients require that ser- 
vices and intervention strategies be provided timely and appro- 
priately to achieve goals (program implementation) 

4. The desired competencies required by clients, which should form 
the underlying rationale for the agency's goals/ should be 
assessed by measuring the level of competencies achieved and/or 
maintained \>y clients: (a) at intermediate points during the 
rehabilitation process; (b) at completion of the rehabilitation 
process; and (c) at points subsequent to the rehabilitation 
process (program evaluation) 

Assessing Client Needs to Develop Goals 

Although goal oriented, the VR program has been criticized for its 
lack of specificity in statement of goals and objectives (Sussman, 1966), 
whichhasbeen considered almost mythical in nature (Spaniol, 1975J. An 
investigation which tested the efficacy of an approach for implementing 
needs assessment evaluation to determine client-centered goals (Duguay, 
1978) also highlighted the importance of identifying client changes which 
clients and other rehabilitation constituents desire from rehabilitation 
services. 

Agency goals should be based upon en assessment client needs. 
Alternative measurement instruments of rehabilitation service gains 
(First Institute on Rehabilitation Issues, 1974) are being developed, 
but they are limited since their development was lacking a broad con- 
census among the rehabilitation constituency of what should be measured, 
a problem which also exists between the agency and the client (Bolton, 
1978). 

A compe _r.cy-based client-outcome program evaluation system requires 
a clear understanding of client needs so that program interventions can 
be evaluated in relationship to satisfaction of client needs, consistent 
with agency goals and mission. It is assumed that when client needs are 
met, need satisfaction may manifest itself in specific client behaviors. 
A primary goal of the state-federal VR program is to achieve client par- 
ticipation in gaitiful employment. However, with the passage of independent 
living rehabilitation legislation (Public Law 602, 95th Congress), other 
client needs upon which employment may L. predicted (physical, social, 
and psychological) may begin to receive the attention deserved even though 
employment may not be the client objective. Although clients may or may 
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not achieve gainful Employment, client gains in areas such as physical, 
social, ajid psychological functioning (Westerhide, Lenhart, Miller, 
1973) should be measured, properly attributed, and credited to rehabili- 
tation intervention. 

The specification of both vocational and nort-vocational needs of 
clients, and the translation of these into multiple client outcome^, #is 
a fundamental consideration in the evaluation of client competencies. 
Rehabilitation gain is broadened to include measurements in physical and 
affective dimensions; independent living rehabilitation is consistent 
with assisting clients to improve their non-vocational competencies 
(Reagles, Wright, § Butler, 1973). 

Design Criteria 

The system should provide information which can be used by counselors 
in developing and evaluating IWRP's and by agency managers and supervisors 
in assessing the needs of various disability groups, monitoring service 
delivery, and making program decisions. At least seven criteria which the 
CEIR system should address are reliability, validity, usability, flexi- 
bility, generality, ethica.lity, and contextual ity. Most of these criteria 
have been addressed in taxonomy development in the related field of man- 
e power training (Bates, Harrison, $ Gordon, 1973). 

Validity 

The competency evaluation system should be based on goals of the VR 
program designed from a needs assessment of the constituency (clients, 
counselors, employers, etc.) of the rehabilitation program. 

Reliability 

The system^should include criteria for evaluating clients reliably. 
Different rehabilitation workers, for example, should make the same 
assessment if the same rules are followed. 

Usability 

The evaluation system and its components should not require training, 
judgment, and resources beyond those that could be reasonably integrated 
into the VR program. This implies a preference for a conceptual structure 
that is as close as possible to the case status flow system to avoid 
having the evaluation scheme seem foreign and requiring additional and 
excessive work to implement. The system should be based on efficiency in 
terms of staff time and not require delays in clients receiving services 
to achieve goals. 

Generality 

The evaluation system should be comprehensive enough to provide 
evaluation data that would cover a range of client outcomes at various 
statuses during the rehabilitation process, at the end of the process, 
and subsequent thereto. 
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Ethicality 

The evaluation system should not require information that would 
invade conditions of ciient privacy as a precondition beyond that which 
is normally permitted. Only minimal confidential information should be 
needed to, be reliably and effectively used. 

Contextuality " 

The evaluation system should make provisions for considering tjie 
impact of external factors in achieving goals in the VR program. Some 
^ context variables include socio-political conditions, financial resources, 
economic and labor market conditions, and the state of rehabilitation 
technology. 

A Systems Perspective for Rehabilitation 

In discussing measurement of rehabilitation outcomes, Walls and 
Tieng (1976) meaningfully present the VR program as an input -intervention- 
output system. A slight variation from that paradigm is to view the 
state-federal VR program fronj a systems perspective by using the Rehab- 
ilitation Services Administration (RSA) subgoals, which are related to 
direct service provision to clients, as the program systfem components. 
The system components are (Figure 2): 

1 . Recruitment and Selection Sub-system 

The process of outreach, referral, eligibility determination, 
and individualized client planning so that handicapped indi- 
viduals receive appropriate services 

2« Restoration and Training Sub-system 

The program content and use of physical and. mental restoration, 
vocational training, and other supportive rehabilitation 
services 

3 # Employment Sub-system 

" The process of job identification, placement, and follow-up 
support and assuming increased opportunities for optimal 
employment related to the. present and potential job market, 
including homebound employment and the self-employed (Figure 2) 

Each RSA subgoal, as a program system component, has the case 
statuses and examples of possible client outcomes to be * achieved by 
each component. Each component has the function of achieving certain 
intermediate client outcomes for which it is designed. The lack of 
satisfactory achievement, or arrested competency development, at an 
earlier point in the system may result in non-achievement or inadequate 
achievement of competencies at subsequent levels. In terms of program 
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Figure ? 
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evaluation, some advantages of viewing the State-federal VR program from 
a systems perspective arfe provided. 

1. Within each component, a checkpoint may be established and 
measures taken of the adequacy of that component in achieving 
the intended intermediate client outcomes. Thus, program 
components or intermediate outcomes may be redesigned or 
modified, 

2. Relatively immediate feedback is available for use by mana- 
gers for program component redesign. Clients may not move com- 
pletely through the vocational rehabilitation system without 
information that certain competencies were not achieved 
earlier in the system. 

3. Breaking, the VR system into component parts, for evaluation 
purposes, may be more manageable since the relative contri- 
bution of each system component to rehabilitation may be 
ascertained. ■ 

4. More variance may be accounted for in evaluation research than 
is possible in using the terminal outcome of employment alone 
without intervening qfasurements. For instance, a considerable 
amount of time may pass between entry and exit of a client from 
the rehabilitation system, with many impacting intervening non- 
programmatic variables that are not explained. Under such 
conditions an, explanation of the impact of the rehabilitation 
programming dh client competencies and outcomes may be highly 
speculative. 

5. Rehabilitation program evaluation is placed in a prospective 
dimension with the understanding that the objective of a 
designated program component is to develop specific, client 
competencies. Poorly focused program goals and objectives 
may be avoided and program evaRiators and managers may not . 
have to retrospectively construct the intent of programs for 
purposes of evaluation, 

6. Multiple measures of rehabilitation outcomes may be specified, 
and their achievement may be measured in relation to a ^specific 
program system component. 

7. The establishment of intermediate client competencies for 
program system components i£ consistent with a rehabilitation 
philosophy of assisting disabled persons to achieve the 
highest level of independence of which they are capable. 




Summary and Implications 

The acceptance of competency evaluation in rehabilitation for the 
state-federal VR program suggests that rehabilitation may be viewed from 
a systefcs perspective, whereby system program components have a specific 
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function of achieving specific competencies in clients within described 
rartges and levels. Since evaluation is predicated on an assessment of 
client outcomes (knowledge, attitudes, and behaviors), an underlying 
assumption is that program goals will be determined^as a result of clear 
understanding of client needs which are specified in terms of functional 
competencies to be achieved. , 

Although the goal of the VR program is client employment, this goal 
needs to be translated into muliple dimensional intermediate client com- 
petencies which are achieved by each program system component (in-process) 
and the terminal competencies ta b«* attained at the conclusion of rehab- 
ilitation services (end of process). The need ijgdsts to identify (a) a 
group of intermediate client competencies for Jfach system component, 
(b) a group of terminal competencies which clients should be able to 
functionally demonstrate upon termination o£ the rehabilitation process, 
and (c) a group of measures acceptable for assessing multiple client 
outcomes. * * 
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CHAPTER XII 

SINGLE-SUBJECT DESIGNS FOR CLIENT GROUPS: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR PROGRAM EVALUATION* 

Kenneth W. Reagle- 
John O'Neill 



Introduction 

The Rehabilitation Act c m 1973 mandated that the Secretary of HEW 
report annually to the Congress about the status of the stace-federal 
vocational rehabilitation program, especially with regard to the primary 
intent of the act that gives priority to the severely handicapped. One 
impact of the act was a burgeoning of pjjpgram evaluation efforts on the 
part of the individual state agencies. The capability to conduct such 
evaluations was lacking, however. Trained program evaluators, especially 
persons familiar with the Rehabilitation Act, were not available. In 
addition, methodological inadequacies have made creditable program eval- 
uations difficult at best. As a r result, program evaluation efforts and 
results have lagged far behind the intept of the act. 

t 

Perhaps one of the biggest dilemmas confronting program evaluators 
is the one which historically has been the nemesis of evaluation re- 
searchers. The dilemma concerns, on the one hand, the methodological 
desirability of having a control group, and on th$ other hand, the ethical 
problem of withholding assumably essential services to persons selected 
as "controls." One approach, typified by the efficacy studies in coun- 
seling and psychotherapy, has been to "delay" services to certain indi- 
viduals in need of such services under the pretext that the agency was 
incapable of handling any more clients. The result was a quasi-control 
or comparison group,. The methodological limitations of such an approach 
have been well documented (Campbell and Stanley, 1963), to say nothing 
of the persistent ethical problem. But without the use of control 
groups, program evaluators, like their evaluation research predecessors, 
will lack the necessary credibility to truly document the impact of the 
services they are attempting to evaluate. 

Since the ethical consideration will no doubt persist, the escape 
route from the dilemma must necessarily be a methodological one. An 
approach that appear? to hold considerable promise is the arrangement that 
allows a population, sample, or group of subjects to serve, in effect, as 
their own controls. The design considerations which relate to such a 
methodological feature emanate from the research surrounding the efficacy 
of behavior istic approaches to behavior change with single subjects. 
Recently, in the writings of Mitchell (1969), Guralnick (1973), Schmidt 
(1974), Thoresen and Anton (1974), and Miller and Warner (1975), the 
utility of such designs has been discussed, although the design features 
have existed for some time (Skinner and Ferster, 1957).* 
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The Designs 

A number of research designs have been suggested which have parti* 
cular intuitive appeal for use by either program evaluators or, Bore 
importantly, by rehabilitation counselors who are concerned with the 
progress of their clients. Additionally, the same designs lend themselves 
nicely to use in rehabilitation workshops, especially with the systematic 
monitoring of specific client behaviors in need of remediation and con- 
comitant interventive alternatives. For each of the designs presented 
below, t*e design is first explained and examples are then provided to 
illustrate the use of the designs in rehabilitation settings. 

I 

The Withdrawal Design * 

The "withdrawal design" is characterized by first establishing a 
consistent level of the criterion, or a "baseline" (Leitenberg, 1973). 
The criterion may be the frequency of specific behavior or the rate of 
occurrence of some 4 event. Treatment is then applied during the second 
stage of the design to affect the criterion which was measured during 
baseline sessions (see Figure l^c-Tfie third* stage of the experimental 
procedure involves a withdratlirfof the treatment condition and a return 
ta'the baseline procedure; the intent is for the criterion which was af- 
fected during the treatment stage to return to the baseline levsl. This 
is the initial validate of the effect of the treatment. The fourth and 
final stage of this design is to reinstate the treatment conditions with 
the intention of, once again, affecting the criterion. Evidence of repli- 
cation may be considered as validation bf the effect of the treatment, 
even though no control group has been used. 

An example of how the withdrawal design might have been useful was 
in the 195S Connecticut crackdown on speeding (Campbell, 1972). This 
well-read investigation was an example of an interrupted time-series design 
where baseline observaticms (traffic fatalities) were made over an extended 
period of time. A treatment condition (crackdown on speeding violators) 
was then instituted with the intention of affecting (decreasing) the* 
number of traffic fatalities. According to the withdrawal design, a 
second baseline period would have been established by withdrawing the 
crackdown; this would have been followed by a second treatment (crackdown) 
period. If the same effect was produced, then the crackdown would be con- 
firmed as the cause of the observed decrease in traffic fatalities. 

♦ 

As an example of how the withdrawal design may be used in a rehabili- 
tation agency setting, let us imagine that an administrate of a certain 
agency suspects that the agency has a relatively high rate of client 
"dropouts," i.e., individuals who are closed as "not rehabilitated" for n 
variety of reasons. Such persons are referred to the agency, but do not 
reply to counselor correspondence and phone calls, or they fail to keep 
appointment* with physicians, psychologists, ptA others who conduct pre- 
rehabilitation evaluations for the agency. 
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After talking to a few counselors and clients, the program evaluator 
suspects that clients do not fully understand th* intent of the agency, 
nor their responsibilities in the process. The evaluator devises a 
standardized orientation to the agency consisting of an audio recording 
accompanying a series of 35-ram slides. While perfecting the orientation, 
a baseline rate of number 'of "dropouts 11 to number of referrals each week 
is established over a period of three ninths (see Figure 1). In the 
subsequent thres-month period the new orientation procedure is used with 
all new referral!*; the new rate is observed and recorded. To validate 
the impact of the new orientation procedure, it is not used for the clients 
entering the system in the next three-month period; the resultant rate of 
dropouts-to-refetral^ ir observed and recorded. The new orientation pro- 
cedure is implemented a second tin|e, and the resultant change in the rate 
of dropouts is observed. If, indeed, the new orientation procedure is 
producing the desired effect, the orientation procedure is maintained as 
standard operating procedure. 
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Figure 1. Withdrawal Design 



The Reversal Design 

* - 

The "reversal" design ia similar to the withdrawal design in that 
there are four distinct phases to each. Each begins with the establish- 
ment of a baseline, followed by the initiation of treatment or interven- 
tion. In the third phase the treatment is withdrawn and a return to 
baseline occurs; in the final phase the intervention is reinstated. If 
the effect is desirable, it is continued as standard operating procedure.. 
Unlike the withdrawal design, however, the reversal design (Leitenberg, 
1973) is intended for two incompatible behaviors, one of whi \ the 
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treatment procedure is intended to increase while the other decreases, 
for example, walking and sitting (see Figure 2). 

Viewed within the context of a rehabilitation workshop setting, this 
design could >*e used to assess, for example, the effect of immediate 
feedback on the two incompatible behaviors of production rate and task 
distractibility (e.g.", inappropriately leaving the worksite, disruptive 
talking to other workers, da/dreaming, and the like). According to this 
design, ba$e rates would be established for the criteria of "production 
rat<e M and "distractibility;" each worker would then be presented with an 
automatic counting device which would provide immediate visual feedback 
of their production rate.. The intention of this treatment would be to 
increase production rate while decreasing distractibility; the resultant 
changes in the criteria are observed and recorded. 

The third phase would be the removal of the counting device (the 
treatment) while observing and recording the changes in the criteria. 
Th- fourth and final phase consists of reinstituting the treatment pro- 
cedure by reinstating the automatic counting device. If the effect 
observed during the second phase is replicated, the effectiveness of 
providing immediate and continuous feedback as a means of increasing 
production while decreasing distractibility would have been denonstrated, 
again without the use of a control group. 

The reversal design lends itself to use in the rehabilitation agency 
setting and should be useful to program evaluators who are often confronted 
with situations in which two variables may be in opposition to one another. 
Consider an age-old debate: Wha£ is the relationship between the size of 
a counselor's caseload and the quality of rehabilitation services received 
by clients? Although there are a variety of criterion measures which might 
be selected to reflect the "quality of services, 11 let us consider just one - 
client satisfaction. Using an instrument such as the Client Satisfaction 
Scale (Wright, Reagles, $ Butler, 1969), the relative degree of client 
satisfaction may be measured. 

Procedurally, a program evaluator would sefect a sample of rehabili- 
tation counselors whose caseloads were considered "high, 11 e.g., 250 - 300 
clients at any one time. For a period of four months, the client satis- 
faction of all clients closed in two-week intervals by the counselors in- 
cluded in the study is measured. The results are recorded, as are the 
sizes of their respective caseloads in the same period of time. For the 
next four -month period, the sizes of the caseloads are reduced dramatically, 
for example, in half. Presumably, the client satisfaction would increase 
as the size of the caseloads decreased; the data would be collected and 
plotted to verify the assumption. Without a control procedure, however, 
one could not conclude unequivocally that the reduction in caselua^ size 
producea the desired increase in client satisfaction. Thus, much to^Trhe 
chagrin of the counselors, the caseload sizes are increased to their pre- 
vious levels; tb^ resultant change in client satisfaction is recorded. 
Again assuming the previous relationship of high caseloads to low satis- 
faction, the relative level of client satisfaction would be expected to 
decrease. The program evaluator collects such data for the four-month 
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period and then reinstitutes the low caseload situation. If the desired 
effect is replicated, documentation of the desirability of lower coun- 
selor caseloads may be assumed. The evaluator can then "fine tune" the 
system to determine the optimum caseload size relative to optimum client 
satisfaction within the constraints of available resources. 




Figure 2. Reversal Design 



The Multiple Baseline Design 

In the multiple baseline design, baseline data are simultaneously 
collected on a number of independent behaviors. The ' ame treatment or 
intervention procedure is then applied consecutively in three phases to 
each behavior (see Figure 3) while continuing to collect data on all the 
behavior^ for which baselines were established (Leitenberg, 1973). The 
intent of this design is to demonstrate experimental control by either 
increasing or decreasing the rate or frequency of each behavior, while 
monitoring those behaviors not targeted for treatment. A necessary 
condition is, of course, for the behaviors or criteria to be functionally 
distinct or independent {com each other. 

Such a design oould be used in the rehabilitation workshop setting 
to assess the effects of selective reinforcement of workers for fa) proper 
appearance, (b) punctuality, and (c) distractibility. According to the 
procedures suggested by the design, baseline observations would be estab- 
lished in the first pha^e for the targeted behaviors. In the second 
phase the first targeted behavior, proper appearance, is selectively rein- 
forced; the resultant changes of appearance are noted and recorded, as 
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are the frequencies of the other targeted behaviors. In the third phase 
the second targeted behavior, punctuality, is selectively reinforced; the 
frequencies of desired reinforced behavior, punctuality, and the third 
targeted behavior are observed and recorded. The final phase of the de- 
sign calls for reinforcement of the third targeted behavior, distracti- 
bility. The effect upon the frequency of the desired behavior is observed 
and recorded. The expected result is, as diagrammed in Figure 3, that 
there will be a systematic change in the desirable behavior as each is 
selected for reinforcement while the nonreinforced behaviors remain at 
baseline levels. If that occurs, it would be considered evidence of the 
impact of selective reinforcement. 

An example of the utility of the multiple baseline design in a rehab- 
ilitation agency setting may be found in the instance of the relationship 
of client advocacy with case velocity, i.e., the rate of speed with which 
clients flow through the rehabilitation process. The Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices Administration's evaluation Standards specify three specific seg- 
ments within the rehabilitation process in which the case velocity is of 
ccncern: (a) time from referral to acceptance; (b) time in extended 
evaluation; and (c) time from acceptance to successful closure (criteria 
A, B, and C, respectively, in Figure 3). 

One of the, assumed impacts of client advocacy is that clients will 
move through the rehabilitation process much more smoothly and, thus, the 
case velocity should increase. Procedurally, the base rate for each of 
the three rehabilitation process segments is determined. Client advocacy 
is then given to clients in referral status to the status of "acceptance" 
for a three-month period; the case velocities in all segments are observed 
and recorded. If the hypothesis is accurate, the velocity should increase 
for those clients receiving client advocacy services (criterion A) and 
not for the others. In the next three-month period the "treatment" is 
applied to group B (those clients in extended evaluation) and continued 
with group A if desired; the resultant rates are observed and recorded. 
Again, if the hypothesis is correct, criterion B should exhibit an in- 
crease in velocity, while the case velocity of criterion C remains 
relatively constant. 

Finally, those clients who have been accepted and are receiving ser- 
vices (criterion C) are given advocacy services; the resultant change in 
case velocities of such clients is observed and recorded. One could 
conclude rather unequivocally +hat client advocacy services do indeed 
result in increased case velocity - clients move through the system 
faster. The conditions of the design have been met; the treatment (client 
advocacy) was the same in each instance and the criteria (case velocities) 
were demonstrated to be functionally distinct. Again, the^ need for a 
control group has been obviated. 
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Figure 3, Multiple Criterion Design 



Discussion 

The single-subject designs .offer new opportunities to enhance the 
quality of program evaluation in human service agency settings. The 
ability to establish causality with reasonable certainty without the use 
of traditional comparison or control groups is an attractive feature of 
these designs. They are not, however, without their own limitations, 
although such limitations are not serious when viewed relative to their 
unique strengths. 

The first concern is related to an ethical issue. Although ethical 
concerns led to the identification of these designs, another ethical 
dilemma has emerged. The new ethical dilemma is especially apparent in 
the withdrawal design, wherein the withdrawal of some treatment condition 
will apparently result in some undesirable outcome. The example used by 
Campbell (1972) of the crackdown on highway speeding in Connecticut is 
useful to illustrate the dilemma. It would be ethically difficult to 
reinstate the condition of "soft" enforcement after "tough" law enforce- 
ment was apparently demonstrated to have resulted in a reduction of 
traffic fatalities. A similar parallel could be drawn for rehabilitation* 
related research or evaluation conditions. Reasonable certainty of effect 
can only be assured by replication, however, A potential escape from the 
new ethical dilemma is offered by the multiple baseline design in which it 
may be possible to obviate the withdrawal of apparently desirous treatments 
or conditions* 
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A second potential limitation concerns the interpretation of findings 
generated by such design strategies. The greatest potential threats to 
internal validity are the historial events which compete with the treat- 
ment conditions as an alternative explanation for observed differences. 
"History" has been defined by Campbell and Stanley (1963) as "the specific 
events occurring between the first and second measurement in addition to 
the experimental variable" (p. 5), Although the repeated observation of 
apparent causation may be revealed via methodologies using such designs, 
the treatment of systematic historical events cannot be ignored. The pru- 
dent evaluator will be aware of this design limitation and be sensitive 
to any competing events as potentially confounding of apparent findings .< 

A third limitation concerns the statistical analysis of data collected 
within the context of the single-subject designs in group circumstances. 
An assumption underlying many statistical techniques is the "independence 
of observations;" with the repeated measurement of the same individuals as 
is required with single-subject design conditions, one cannot assume such 
needed independence. Thus, there has been considerable debate in the 
literature concerning this issue. Gentile, Rodin, and Klein (1972) pre- 
santed a case in defense of the use of statistics that require the assump- 
tion of independence of observation, on the basis that the violation of 
the assumption was not critical. Their case was rebutted rather drama- 
tically by Kratochwill, Alden, DeMuth, Dawson, Panicucci, Amtson, 
McMurray, Hefopstead, and Levin (1974); it appeared that the .dilemma would 
persist and the value of the designs would be jeopardized by their 
statistical weaknesses. However, a recent article by Keselman and 
Leventhal (1974) offers a new insight. They have presented a model which 
accommodates mathematically the aforementioned limitation, especially 
with analyses of variance. Holtzman (1967) noted that the problem of 
dealing with multiple time series (i.e., collections of individuals) can 
be dealt with by mathematics (i.e., time-series analysis) which rely on 
modern computing facilities and, thus, are capable of resolution. Re- 
gardless, attention should be drawn to the dilemma and researchers and 
users of research are advised to ,keep abreast of current developments 
when considering sophisticated statistical analysis of data generated by 
these designs. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



A REVISED REHABILITATION SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
. MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 



Charles B. Cole 
Bruce A, Maloof 
Ralph R. Turner 



Background 



This paper is part of the final product of a two-year effort leading 
to preliminary design of a "Comprehensive Management Information System 
for the State-Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Program." The project 
Was initiated by the Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA) in 
October, 1978. Abt Associates of Cambridge, Massachusetts has been the 
federal contractor responsible for this effort. This report includes 
activities undertaken during Phase I of the project. 

The project's background includes«a series of RSA-funded studies, 
extending from the mid-1970 1 s to the present, in which various management 
and related client -oriented studies had suggested the need for a synthe- 
sizing information system to help improve the empirical basis of manage- 
ment activity within RSA, if not within other components of the vocational 
rehabilitation (VR) system. 

A description of the background would not be complete without noting 
that the environment of the project was less than stable. First, the VR 
system is in the process of adjusting to Congressional mandates to serve 
the severely disabled more effectively. This includes implementing a 
major thrust in the field of independent living. Also, at the beginning 
of the project RSA was in DHEW's Office of Human Development Services, 
and was engaged in pursuing that organization's policy initiatives. In 
April of 1980, the agency became part of the Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitation Services in the newly- formed Department of Education 
and found itself in need of defining ways to implement cross-cutting 
objectives with former Office of Education components. Finally, this 
period was characterized by intense introspection by senior RSA staff 
concerning the most appropriate role for the agency to play vis-a-vis 
the state VR agencies, public and private sector Service providers, and 
the rehabilitation research community now largely under the fiscal and 
programmatic wing of the National Institute of Handicapped Research. 



The factors indicated above rendered impossible a management infor- 
mation system (MIS) concept which relied on fixed agency objectives and 
fixed notions as to which management functions were to be carried out 
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most assiduously* Rather, the concept which has evolved is that of 
creating a flexible, but nonetheless systematic, information-producing 
environment for RSA managers which can be useful in both present, more 
or less "known" circumstances, as well as in undefined future ones. 

From the standpoint of the study efforts conducted by Abt Associates, 
Inc. (AAI), there has remained the necessity qf initiating and completing 
specific tasks for the purposes of: 

- 1 # Developing and maintaining working relationships with the 
RSA staff who will form the core of the MIS user network 

2. Re-stating the mission, goals, objectives, and management 
functions of RSA in ways which could be, at least theore- 
tically, linked to needs for information 

3. Describing the state of information availability and use 
within the agency 

4. Identifying the substantive information elements which RSA 
managers need to carry out their functions and describing 
the minimum conditions of access which would meet those 
information needs 

5. Drafting a design for the analytical capability to be built 
into the MIS, including a revised set of recurring reports 

6. Describing an MIS design which integrates all of the earlier 
work, and specifies the major hardware and software subsystems 1 

While these were indeed the milestones of the initial phase, it was 
necessary to extend substantially the time frame necessary to accomplish 
them and to modify their content in very substantial ways. It was also 
true that the processes which the AAI staff followed to obtain the in- 
formation varied widely from initial expectations. None of these cir- 
cumstances, however, are unusual in the experience of MIS design and 
development . 

<y Major Data Collection Strategies Followed 

Interviews With Key Personnel 

There were, in effect, three waves of interviews* The first targeted 
RSA staff in an effort to learn their views of their respective roles and 
the function which information was playing or could play in helping them 
to carry out those roles. 

Trie second wave involved non-RSA personnel in the legislative 
branch, 0MB, OHDS, the HEW Audit Agency, DMC, and state agencies. A 
limited number RSA Regional Office staff were involved at this point. 
The need for a third wave involving RSA staff reactions to prospective 
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information elements was obviated by the convening of the RSA MIS Work- 
group in April of 1980. 

The actual third wave combined two objectives. First, a contract 
modification calling for coverage of discretionary programs, as appro- 
priate, in all elements of Phase I necessitated a round of staff inter- 
views in RSA 1 s Central and Regional Offices as well as at some 33 dis- 
cretionary program projects themselves. In the latter, AAI was to gain 
an understanding of the data which could feasibly be expected to flow 
from such projects in ways which would produce information of practical 
use to RSA managers. Additionally, it had become very apparent that 
Regional Office staff had very explicit needs for access to data which 
existing arrangements had not facilitated. Thus, five Regional Offices 
were visited to allow for unrestrained discussions of how MIS design 
concepts should be shaped so that their concerns could be incorporated 
effectively. 



^ Three invitational symposia were designed to bring together important 
intellectual contributors to MIS related topics and to address jointly 
general and specific concerns. 

The first symposium was general in its focus and was held June 11-12, 
1979. The purpose of this symposium was to provide a forum for the pre- 
sentation and discussion of issues concerning RSA f s current experiences 
with information management. The gathering attracted a diverse group of 
participants representing various levels of RSA f s operations. The dis- 
cussion was structured around eight presentations, each concentrating on 
some aspect of the state-of-the-art of current management information 
systems in RSA. These presentations were as follows: 

1. The VR System: Past and Present 

2. HDS Information Systems Improvement Strategy / 

3. Policy Management Uses of Information in R3A 

4. Goal Setting in Relation to the Program and Financial Plan 

5. The Regional Mission and the Need for Management Information 
Systems Data 

6. Information Management in the Oregon Vocational Rehabilitation 



7. The effect of MIS Target Group Descriptors on Case Management 

8. Sampling and Sample Studies 
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A second symposium was convened on December 6 and 7, 1979 with a 
view to bringing RSA and CSAVR representatives together with those con- 
tractors, grantees, and RSA Regional Offices who were involved in pro- 
jects that included attention to matters of (1) financial control, 
(2) financial decision making, and (3) the financial reporting necessary 
to satisfy # f s 1 and 2. This meeting dealt with the need for improving 
the quality of financial reporting and financial management strategies. 
However, participants were united in' their doubts that a uniform system 
of financial practice could be developed across state lines, because of 
unique state-specif ic financial management requirements. The symposium 
concluded with agreement on some major questions which participants hoped 
might be approached in subsequent gatherings^ as well as through other 
means. These questions were: 

1. What are some of the specific elemeriis that constitute a good 
financial management and purchasing system, and a financial 
reporting sy$tem? 

2. What changes need to be introduced in current source documents 
to suppoit planning (including budgeting), monitoring, and 
evaluating? v 

3. What kind of information $bout financial practices and 
transactions needs to be transmitted to RSA Central and/or 
Regional Offices as a subset of that information needed by ^ 
state agencies and VR facilities for the purposes of sound 
budgeting and accounting? 

4. What kind of strategies can be used to introduce necessary 
changes in financial practices and reporting procedures? 

While other meetings on this topic have been infeasibie to date, the 
commitment of participants to continue to have informal contacts has 
been realized to the genuine benefit of the MIS project. 

The third symposium actually combined two scheduled symposia. On 
April 7 and 8, 1980, RSA^stfaff, members of CSAVR, a representative of the 
Executive Office of the President, Abt Associates, and others met with 
leading researchers in the field of functional assessment measurement 
and the use of weighted case closures and other innovative outcome mea- 
sures. In terms of its effect on subsequent MIS developments, this was 
certainly a. pivotal conference. This symposium proceeded through a 
number of we 11 -developed presentations of the results of applied research 
in these topics. At the conclusion of the symposium, there emerged a 
powerful consensus of researchers and VR administrators alike that this 
technology had advanced to a point where large scale implementation was 
possible. 

On April 9, the group was joined by some additional presenters for 
a lively discusr'on of evaluation and monitoring issues affecting inde- 
pendent living (IL) programs. During this session, participants evinced 
strong apprehensions concerning the strategies RSA might adopt regarding 
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measurement of client outcomes in IL prpjects. There appeared to be con- 
siderable sentiment to the effect that IL projects (particularly Part B 
projects) should be left free to develop outside* of formal evaluation 
structures for some years more. While several very well prepared papers 
suggested that process and outcome measurement in Independent Living was 
a reasonable- prospect with sold empirical underpinnings, the major 
outcome of this meeting may have been the formation of a network of pro- 
ject leaders pledged to "coordinate" with each other. 

The RSA MIS Workgroup 

In April, 1980, 'after a delay of several months,, RSA Commissioner 
Humphreys announced the appointment of a workgroup which would have res- 
ponsibility for definitively articulating the information needs of RSA. 
The workgroup met without AAI for approximately three weeks, afte* which 
it unveiled a sweeping revision to the conceptual framework of the project. 
When AAI rejoined the process in mid-May, the workgroup had also received 
" top management approval to recommend adoption of program-wide scales for 
assessing clients 1 functional abilities, implementation of a system of 
life status indicators- -as IWRP goal and client change measures, and the 
synthesis of an "integrated VR and IL ^rt A client flow model. 

The client flow model permitted the accommodation of independent 
living goals and the incorporation of functional assessment measures and 
Life Status Indicators in the VR process. The current version of the 
model is presented in Exhibit 1.1; eaeh of the major components and de- 
cision points is represented. An Initial Intake component provides the 
determination of Eligibility . Once established, an Evaluation component 
provides information needed for Plan Development, which includes IL and 
VR goals and services. Once the plan has been developed, the client has 
the option" of accepting the plan and receiving Services . (The client *s 
eligibility status may also be reviewed by the agency.) The IL and VR 
services are Monitored , during whiSh decisions about their appropriateness 
and plan completion are made. If^che plan is completed, an evaluation 
process is undertaken to provide change data. Finally, the model permits 
the assessment of goals and a decision concerning whether a VR goal is 
now appropriate for IL clients. If it is, then a new IWRP can be 
initiated. 

The workgroup also articulated an extensive list of information 
elements ks the core of the agency*s needs with respect to the Basic 
110/SSI/SSDI program. It then became the task of AAI's staff to give 
technical dimension to the workgroup* s specifications and to incorporate 
them into subsequent reports. The expertise of workgroup members vas 
very extensive and their interest and enthusiasm for the project con- 
verted the project into a highly collaborative effort involving almost 
daily contact between workgroup members and AAI staff assigned to specific 
* tasks. This relationship made nearly certain that reports developed 
through the remainder of Phase I would be consonant with the most active 
concerns of the agency. 
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Exhibit 1.1 
RSA VR/IL Client Flow Model (Draft) 
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Closure** 
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NOTES: 

*A VR client (110 Support) ' 
is a client whose. goals 
include a vocational goal; 
an IL client (Part A) is 
a client whose goals do 
not include a vocational 
goal. There is one plan. 
In this model, the plan 
becomes the important 
baseline point for data. 
Soma standardization of 
descriptors of plan 
contents is called for. 

**In this Model, closure 
for the VR client implies 
achievement of the voca- 
tional goal plus any other 
goals in the plan. For a 
client with a single voca- 
tional joal, this is the 
equivalent of the current 
26! Successful closure 
for the IL client means plan 
completion andt achievement 
of all IWRP~goals; since 
some goals may relate ' 
' establishment of mainten- 
ance or life support 
resources, this does not 
necessarily imply termin- 
ation of services. For 
XL clients, "closure" 
may have a different 
meaning. For resources 
management, data manage- 
ment, and integration 
into the VR case flow 
model, closure implies * 
Ivor goal achievement. 
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In August, 1980, the workgroups mandate was extended for the life 
of the MIS project and was re-titled the fi MIS Implementation E\ecutive 
Task Group." Thus, the MIS's prospects for successful Implementation 
improved immeasurably as it moved toward Phase II - initiation. 

Major Phase I Reports 

Abt Associates has submitted five major and three secondary* report 
to RSA under this contract. The major reports are as follows: 

1. State-of-the-art Review 

2. Conceptual Framework 

3. Information Needs Assessment 

4. Draft Statistical Analysis Plan 

5. Preliminary Systems Design 

The Conceptual Framework 

The purpose of developing a conceptual framework was to map the 
programmatic and functional features of RSA in a way which would assist 
AAI in working with policymakers, planners, program monitors, and eval- 
uators in identifying their information needs * To succeed in this pur- 
pose, the conceptual framework attempted to: 

1. Reveal the scope of RSA's formula and discretionary grant 
programs, and how these individual programs are intended to 
contribute to the accomplishment of organizational goals 
and mission 

2. Describe the general performance criteria that RSA and other 
executive agencies generally acknowledge should apply in the 
management of programs 

3. Depict RSA's major management functions and the classes of 
information needed to discharge these functions 

4 # Outline the criteria that would subsequently be applied in 
selecting specific data elements to support information needs 

Furthermore, to serve its intended purpose successfully, the con- 
ceptual framework strove Ca) to^abridge goals, programs, functions, and 
the like to their fundamenta^parts without losing the essence of RSA, 
and (b) to avoid being so ofoncrete that even moderate changes in RF*'s 



* The secondary reports are summaries of the three symposia, much of 
which is reflected in the major reports. 
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Exhibit 2.1 
GRAPHIC SUMMARY OF THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 
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programs or functions would render the framework obsolete. 

The explication of the conceptual framework can be viewed schema- 
tically in Exhibit 2.1. It reveals RSA's mission, five programmatic 
goals and the projects and programs related to each, three system main- 
tenance goals, and finally, five performance criteria which interact 
with RSA f s management functions of planning, monitoring, and evaluating 
to project needs for management information related to: 

1. Program availability 

2. Program appropriateness 

3. Program utilization 

4 . Program* effectiveness 



5. Program efficiency 

This framework helped to structure inquiries regarding the information 
element needs of RSA managers. Not unexpectedly, actual experimentation 
with this framework by the RSA MIS workgroup led to some collaboratively 
proposed amendments intended to streamline the framework and to structure 
it with an issUe-oriented vocabulary with which members of the VR system 
would be more conversant. With such changes, the classes of management 
information called for by the conceptual framework included: (a) program 
coverage, (b) program efficiency, (c) program impact, and (4) program com- 
pliance (C-E-I-C). These reflect RSA's management activity directed at 
insuring that certain general program qualities are achieved as follows: 

1. Coverage (C) - th£t RSA-administered programs have a scale 
with a knowable relationship to measures of the scale of need 
and that' they, are available on an "equitable" basis 

2. Efficiency (E) - that these programs utilize physical, fiscal, 
and personnel resources efficiently 

3. Impact (I) - that the program activities resylt in some favor- 
able changes among those in need 

4. Compliance (C) - that the processes involved in executing the 
programs comply with a variety of mandatory provisions, 
general plans and targets, precepts of management practice, 
and with RSA policy initiatives 

The final contribution of the conceptual framework to the eventual 
task of identifying information elements was the specification of tech - 
nical criteria for Selecting data elements .* Three such criteria wer3 




In the Information Needs Assessment Report, AAI extended the concept of 
te hnical criteria to apply to the. quality of the information elements 
*nat passed the screening criteria proposed here, and discussed how 
these qualities would be defended by the proposed system design. 
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of interest in deciding whether or not an expressed need for an informa- 
tion element should be satisfied. They were: (a) face validity, 
(b) accessibility, and (c) cost. Each is explained briefly below: 

Face validity was intended to mean two things: (a) the data 
element bears a logical relationship to the information class it is in- 
tended to support, and (b) the data element supports one or more of the 
/ statistical analyses which will be the basis for the MIS outputs.* 

At first glance, it might not appear to have been necessary to state the 
first requirement for face validity; after all, who would even consider 
recommending a data element that bore no relationship to an information 
class? The concern was not that completely extraneous recommendations 
for data elements would be made, but that recommendations might not 
carry the weight of agreement. For example-, it is reasonable to assume 
that for the Section 110 program, one of the interests to support infor- 
mation about program coverage would be the "proportion of the potentially 
eligible target population that is actually served." While there would 
probably be a general consensus regarding this data need, there might be 
far less agreement about the data element supporting the need; i.e., 
would we use the Ridge/Worrall, JWK, or U.S. Census approach to estimating 
the size of the target population? 

The second requirement for face validity was intended to emphasize 
our recommendation that data elements should not be] included unless they 
have near term applicability to *the MIS outputs. Warehousing data for 
some as yet unforeseen u£e would increase the costs, complexity, and 
burden of information handling and use, resulting in decreased efficiency 
in MIS management and probably decreased utilization of the MIS by pro- 
gram managers. 

Accessibility refers to the likelihood that data can be obtained 
and that they will be reliable. A management information system cannot 
thrive if the data it relies on are unobtainable and/or of questionable < 
quality because program managers will either fail to use the system due 
to a lack of confidence in its outputs, or they will use the system in 
spite of its deficiencies, thereby running the risk of committing 
grievous decision errors. Several conditions must be met in order to 
insure accessibility. 

1. Data elements must be operationally definable , i.e., there must 
be a means to measure the variable of interest. It might be 
Of considerable interest to determine the extent to which 
vocational gains can be attributed to VR services. However, 
it may be impossible to collect this information on individual 
clients, and even extremely improbable that it should be col- 
lected on a regular basis for groups of VR clients because of 



* This second point reveals that final specification of data elements 
will be an iterative process, i.e., draft specification — > statistical 
analysis plan — ►final specifications. 
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the need for very large samples and a true experimental design * 
to control for an imponderable number of covariates. It may 
be possible to do this as an occasional large-scale social 
experiment, however, rather than as periodic input into an 
automated MIS. 

2. Not only must variables be operationally definable, but these 
definitions must enjoy a great deal of sp3tial and temporal 
permanence (reliability) » If definitions are not uniformly 
understood and applied by counselors, facilities, state directors 
of VR or whoever the data source may be at different sites, 

and by the same sources at different points in time, it would 
be difficult, at best, to interpret the results at an/ parti- 
cular, point in time, and also meaningless to aggregate or compare 
data across sites or over time. 

3. Finally, RSA must have the authority to obtain the data. 
Variables may be operationally definable and it may be possible 
to collect data reliably, but RSA may simply not have the auth- 
ority to require that these data be submitted by those who are 
the sources of the data or to fund alternative means of col- 
lecting the data. 

The final major criteria for selecting data elements to be discussed 
is cost . We use the term "cost" not only to refer to money, but also to 
time and the related concept of the ratio of benefit to burden. Unlike 
the other two criteria, cost is impossible to evaluate adequately for 
individual data elements independent of a view of the entire information 
system. Cost can be determined on a data element by data element basis; 
however, without a cosmic view of the system, the question of how much 
is too much (money or burden) cannot be answered except perhaps for 
cases of outrageously expensive and very burdensome items. 

Three other milestones were also reached during Phase I of the 
project: (a) a review of the state-of-the-art in information handling 
and use in RSA; (b) an information needs assessment; and (c) a statistical 
analysis plan for the data elements proposed for the system. 

A Look Toward Phase II 

Phase II f s major milestones will include the following: 

1. Preparation of a final, detailed system design which specifies 
all software and hardware approaches and follows administrative 
approval of system components 

2. Completion of data acquisition and analysis pretests relative 
to new or altered data requirements, their practical utility, 
and the burden they place on states and other organizations 
involve 1 in providing input to the MIS 
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3, Completion of systems and applications programming required 
to run a large-scale system test involving all MIS subsystems 
and modules 

4 # Completion of the systems test and conveyance of the software 
on a "turnkey" basis to RSA and the Department of Education 

These milestones will leave RSA with a highly usable source of 
technical support for its planning, program implementation, monitoring, 
evaluating, and reporting activity in the coming decade. 
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" PROGRAM EVALUATION FOR REHABILITATION AGENCY PERSONNEL" 
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